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Jf  I  might  givt  a  short  hint  to  am  impartiat  miter  it  would  be  to  Ml  him  Me  /ate.  If  he  rttolvet  to  eemture  upom  the  dangeroue  preeiptet 
Of  teUimg  unbiatg^  truth,  let  Mm  proclaim  war  with  manhimd— neither  to  giee  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  MU  the  erimet  of  great  men,  tkeg 
/all  upon  him  wUh  the  iron  hande  of  the  law;  if  he  MU  them  of  eirtuee,  when  theg  hate  ang,  then  the  mob  attaeke  Mm  with  tkmder.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  Mm  expect  martgrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  mag  go  on  /earUee.-~DM  Fob. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

—  ’g  ■  ' 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  Porte  has  taken  Lord  Derby’s  advice,  and  showed 
an  accommodating  spirit  in  concluding  peace  with 
Servia,  but  it  cannot  1^  said  to  have  acted  with  nndig* 
nified  haste.  It  has  used  the  last  hour  of  the  time 
available  for  debating  the  terms,  which  were  finally 
agreed  to  on  Saturday  last  at  Constantinople,  just  in 
time  for  the  Servian  enve^s  to  return  to  Belgrade  and 
get  the  acceptance  on  Servia’s  side  ratified  by  the 
Sknptschina.  It  was  apprehended  that  some  difficulty 
might  be  raised  by  this  body,  every  effort  having  been 
made  by  the  war  party  in  Servia  to  procure  the  return 
of  their  candidates,  but  the  Sknpts(^na  proved 
thoroughly  docile.  It  would  indeed  have  been  to 
the  last  degree  ungracious  for  the  Servian  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  have  reject^  the  terms  agreed  upon,  for 
it  is  seldom  that  nnsnccessfal  rebels  are  treated 
with  such  leniency.  The  Servians  practically  get 
their  status  quo  ante,  an  amnesty  being  granted  by  the 
Sultan  to  all  the  rebellions  vassals  who  have  taken  the  field 
against  him,  and  an  undertaking  to  withdraw  his  troops 
from  the  Principality  within  twelve  days.  The  engage¬ 
ments  entered  into  by  the  Servians  on  their  side  are  not 
onerous — not  to  construct  new  fortifications,  to  prevent 
the  formation  and  passage  of  armed  bands,  to  hoist  the 
Ottoman  fiag  beside  the  Servian  on  the  fortress  of  Bel- 
g^e,  and  to  give  equal  rights  to  Jews  and  Catholics. 
The  last  clause  is  curious ;  it  seems  strange  that  the 
Turks,  though  normally  tolerant  themselves,  should  thus 
make  a  point  of  religious  toleration.  There  is  a  rumour 
that  the  Jews  have  of  late  helped  the  Porte  with  money; 
perhaps  this  accounts  for  the  toleration  of  their  religion 
being  made  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace.  But  it  may 
only  mean  that  the  Turks  wish  to  rebuke  the  Servians 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  rehabilitate  their  own 
character. 


No  new  light  was  thrown  on  the  Eastern  Question  by 
the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Monday.  The  fact 
that  a  Liberal  Peer  should  denounce  the  members  of  the 
St.  James’s  Hall  Conference  as  **  hordes  who  had  invaded 
the  precincts  of  the  Eastern  Question  in  the  interest  of 
Russia,”  describe  them  as  the  condensed  servility  and 
embodied  madness  of  the  country,”  and  call  upon  the 
Oovernment  to  take  steps  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Treaties  of  1856,  has  been  held  up  to  Europe  as  a  proof 
that  there  is  still  left  some  wisdom  in  the  Liberal  party. 
Very  little  wisdom  of  this  sort  would  seem  to  be  left,  for 
Lord  Stratheden  was  left  alone  on  the  Liberal  benches  to 
vote  for  his  own  motion.  And  there  was  little  incidental 
freshness  in  his  speech  on  the  subject  beyond  the  phrases 


we  have  quoted.  His  newest  idea  was  that  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  failure  of  the  Conference  lay  in  the  Powers 
not  being  represented  by  their  respective  Ministers  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  as  Prince  Gortschakoff  suggested.  By 
that  arrangement,  several  advanta^s  would  have  been 
gained.  There  would  have  been  less  delay ;  Ignatieff, 
whom  the  Turks  detest,  would  have  been  excluded  from 
the  Conference ;  and  England  would  have  been  repre¬ 
sented  by  Lord  Derby,  in  whom  the  Turks  have  more 
confidence  than  they  have  in  Lord  Salisbury.  To  this 
Lord  Derby  replied  that  some  of  the  other  Powers  would 
not  have  accepted  Prince  Gortschakoff ’s  suggestion; 
that  there  would  have  been  no  saving  of  time  if  they 
had,  because  Foreign  Secretaries  could  not  decide  im¬ 
portant  questions  of  the  kind  without  consulting  their 
colleagues ;  and  that  he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
his  presence  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  the 
Turlcs  than  Lord  Salisbury’s.  Lord  Stratheden  had 
said  that  he  had  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Turks 
during  the  Cretan  insurrection,  and  that  they  knew 
he  disliked  war.  How  this  last  consideration  would 
have  weighed  in  persuading  the  Porte  to  submit,  it  is 
difficult  to  see. 


The  bold  tactics  of  the  Progressist  party  at  Berlin,  to 
which  we  referred  a  fortnight  ago  as  being  likeljr  to  be 
crowned  with  success,  have  resulted  in  a  decided  victory. 
In  the  fresh  election  which  had  to  be  held,  in  consequence 
of  an  elected  member  having  accepted  the  mandate  from 
another  town,  the  Progressist  candidate,  Herr  von 
Saucken-Tarputschen,  has  been  returned  by  8,633  votes. 
The  Social  Democratic  candidate  polled  6,755 ;  the 
National  Liberal  candidate  only  1,5d8.  Out  of  the  six 
Berlin  constituencies,  four  are  consequently  represented 
by  Progpressists,  i.e..  Radicals ;  and  two  by  Social  Demo¬ 
crats.  One  of  the  latter  may,  however,  yet  be  ousM ; 
some  irregularities  in  the  voting  of  January  10  having 
been  detected.  In  presence  of  the  great  stress  under 
which  the  working-class  and  the  lower  middle-class  of 
the  German  capital  just  now  suffer,  several  of  the 
Progressist  leaders  have  carried  a  resolution,  at 
a  public  meeting,  which  demands,  from  the  com¬ 
munal  authorities,  the  immediate  execution  of  cer¬ 
tain  Public  Works ;  the  taking  up  of  a  loan  for  that 
purpose ;  and  the  establishment  of  a  Communal  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Relief  for  the  Working  People.  National 
Liberal  organs  attack  these  proposals  as  being  a 
leaf  from  the  book  of  Utopian  theories — a  most  absurd 
charge,  which  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  history.  The 
deep  estrangement  now  existing  between  the  National 
Liberals  and  the  Progressists  has,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  institution  of  the  Reichstag,  led  to  the  entire  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  Progressists  from  the  Presidential  Office. 
Formerly,  the  Speaker  and  the  first  Vice-Speaker  were, 
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by  an  atf  reemcnt  between  tho  Moderate  Liberals  and  the 
Radicals,  oeleciod  from  tho  ranks  of  tho  first ;  and  the 
Second  Vice- Speakership  was  oonferrcd  upon  a  Radical. 
This  time,  the  National  liberals  have  returned  two  men  of 
their  own  party,  and  conferred  the  office  of  Second  Vice- 
Speaker  ujKjn  a  member  of  the  “  German  Empire  Party,” 
wiiich  stands  midway  between  tho  Moderate  LibonUs 
and  the  Conservatives.  An  attempt  to  combine  the 
“  German  Empire  Party  ”  with  the  Conservatives  in  a 
single  party-gronp,  has,  however,  failed  for  the  present. 
The  small  Conservative  section  remains,  therefore,  as 
powerless  as  before.  Upon  tho  whole,  numerically 
speaking,  the  Liberal  parties  in  the  new  Reichstag  have 
remained  nearly  tho  same  as  they  were  in  tho  last  Par¬ 
liament;  bnt  the  estrangement  between  tho  two  chief 
Liberal  sections  has  created  some  confusion. 


matters  little  which  party  is  in  office ;  the  Estimates—* 
Naval,  Military,  Civil,  ordinary  or  supplemental — are 
blindly  voted  at  the  bidding  of  tho  whip,  who  for  the 
nonce  is  merely  the  executor  of  the  hautes  oeuvres  of  tho 
Treasury,  War  Office,  and  Admiralty  officials.  The 
solution  of  the  present  knot  seems  to  lie  in  some  appli. 
cation  of  what  is  known  in  Franco  as  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee,  which,  if  composed  of  trained  financiers  and 
practical  economists,  and  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
influence  of  the  permanent  officials,  might  report  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  tho  proposals  of  the  Government 
of  tho  d^,  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Public 
Accounts  Committee  reports  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  Government  has  disposed  of  the  sums  voted  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  public  service. 


The  report  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Recruiting 
would  bo  more  satisfactory  if  it  were  not  so  obviously 
overladen  with  official  couletir  de  rose.  For  instance. 
General  Whitmore  lays  great  emphasis  on  the  impetus 
given  to  recruiting  by  “  the  improved  condition  of  the 
soldier,  and  the  advantages  which  he  derives  from  recent 
legislation  on  his  behalf.”  But  he  passes  ovei^  the  re¬ 
daction  in  tho  height  standard  as  of  comparatively  slight 
importance,  although  the  statistics  given  at  the  end  of 
tho  report  show  it  to  have  exercised  a  predominant  in¬ 
fluence  during  the  last  three  months  of  1876.  The 
standard  was  reduced  about  the  middle  of  September,  if 
wo  remember  rightly.  In  the  three  succeeding  months, 
10,586  recruits  were  enlisted  as  against  7,735  in  the 
third  quarter,  the  former  being  a  far  larger  number 
than  in  any  similar  period  throughout  the  year.  The 
Inspector-General  also  states  that  **  comparatively  few 
men  of  tho  lowest  height  have  been  reject^  on  the  score 
of  physical  deficiency,  while  reports  have  been  received 
that  these  young  men,  after  a  short  time,  have  grown 
and  filled  out  to  a  considerable  degree,  and  promise  to 
become  eligible  soldiers.”  These  youths  must  certainly 
have  done  their  **  growring  and  filling  out  ”  most  ex¬ 
peditiously  to  get  through  the  process  in  only  three 
months.  Again,  General  Whitmore  attributes  part  of 
the  success  of  his  department  in  1676  to  the  depressed 
state  of  trade.”  How  did  it  chance,  we  wonder,  that 
this  influence  was  scarcely  perceptible  until  after  the 
standard  had  been  reduced  ?  There  are  many  other 
points  in  the  report  which  convey  an  impression — 
possibly  erroneous — of  disingenuous  manipulation. 

Tho  practice  of  making  g^od  by  means  of  Supple¬ 
mentary  Estimates  demands  which  might  have  o^n 
foreseen  when  tho  ordinary  Estimates  were  framed,  has, 
let  us  hope,  reached  its  utmost  point  when  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  presents  a  little  bill  for  more  than 
half-a-million  in  excess  of  his  original  requirements. 
We  have  often  in  this  country  heard  economists  hold  up 
to  ridicule  and  animadversion  the  erSdits  extraordinaires^ 
which  are  a  recognised  part  of  the  French  Finance 
^linisteFs  statement,  and  the  same  good  people  have 
made  merry  over  the  Budget  rectificatif^  which  the 
exigencies  of  tho  situation,  at  all  events  under  tho 
Empire,  required.  It  requires  a  microscope  of  consider¬ 
able  power  to  distin^ish  between  the  French  credits 
iuctraordiiiaires  and  the  English  Supplementary  Esti¬ 
mates.  In  some  cases,  but  they  must  be  very  rare  ones, 
the  expenditure  m^  not  have  been  incurred  before  the 
money  is  voted  by  Parliament,  but  such  regard  for  the 
law  must  bo  of  very  unfrequent  occurrenee.  As  a 
matter,  of  fact,  tho  House  of  Commons  has  long  since 
abandoned  all  real  control  of  the  public  expenditure.  A 
number  of  speeches  are  made  in  Committ^  of  Supply, 
or  on  going  into  it,  and  a  few  hobbies  are  taken  out  for 
theii*  annual  airing,  but  anything  like  a  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  votes,  still  less  a  comprehensive  change  of  system, 
is  never  seriously  intended.  Tho  Secretary  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury  keeps  together  a  trusty  body-guard  of  henchmen, 
who  at  the  sound  of  tho  division  bell  vote  silently  and 
steadily  upon  questions  which  they  probably  never 
heard  put,  and  certainly  never  heard  discussed.  It 


A  good  deal  has  been  written  about  Mr.  Trevelyan's 
proposal  to  extend  the  principle  of  open  competition  to 
first  appointments  in  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Diplo¬ 
matic  Service,  but  all  the  objections  come  to  the  same 
thin^ — that  men  of  refined  manners  are  wanted  for  those 
services,  and  that  you  cannot  get  such  men  under  a 
competitive  system.  Many  people,  we  imagine,  use  tho 
objection  who  have  never  seen  many  live  diplomatists^ 
and  have  never  considered  how  far  refined  manners  go 
in  diplomacy  without  something  more  solid  ;  but  there 
are  the  best  of  reasons  for  supposing  that  even  were  the 
competition  perfectly  open  it  would  lead  to  the  selection 
of  men  with  very  much  the  same  manners  and  tastes  as 
those  selected  under  a  system  of  patronage.  For  one 
reason  the  men  would  be  drawn  from  very  much  the 
same  class,  for  no  poor  man  could  aflbrd  to  enter  the 
diplomatic  service.  And  if  there  were  a  danger  of  any 
vulgar  rich  youth  conceiving  an  ambition  to  enter  a 
service  for  which  he  was  unfitted,  his  mistake  could  easily 
be  prevented  by  a  system  of  nomination,  or  the  still  simpler 
expedient  of  a  vivd  voce  examination,  not  to  mention  that 
the  service  itself  might  be  trusted  to  make  itself  too  hot 
for  any  uncongenial  spirit.  This  talk  about  the  incom¬ 
patibility  between  refined  manners  and  competition  is 
the  merest  cant — doctrinairism  in  the  worst  sense  of 
the  word.  The  advantage  of  competition  is,  that  it 
excludes  stupid  men  and  insures  a  high  average,  which 
no  system  of  test  examination  ever  succeeded  in  doing. 
Of  course,  if  the  subjects  of  examination  are  wholly 
foreign  to  diplomacy,  ft  they  consist  of  Latin,  and  Greek, 
and  mathematics,  men  uttwly  useless  for  diplomaov  or 
any  other  purpose  in  life  may  come  out  at  the  t(m  of  the 
list ;  but  if  the  subjects  are  Modem  Languages,  BLstory, 
and  International  Law,  competition  will  test,  as  nothing 
else  can,  diplomatic  qualifications  equally  indispensable 
with  refined  manners.  There  must  always  be  a  certain 
proportion  of  weakheads  in  every  service  selected  by 
patronage,  and  perhaps  there  is  nothing  less  effective 
in  the  world  than  a  weakheaded  man  with  refined 
manners. 


On  Monday  Sir  Charles  Dilke  asked  the  Government 
whether  th^  meant  to  adopt  the  recommendations  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  Ballot  Act,  and  take  steps 
for  removing  the  conflict  existing  between  Englisn, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  legal  decisions  as  to  the  marking  of 
ballot  papers.  The  Government  mean  to  do  nothing ; 
before  the  present  Ballot  Act  expires  the  whole  subject 
of  the  ballot  will  have  to  be  carefully  considered  by 
Parliament,  and  the  Quvemment  ai’e  reluctant  to  disturb 
in  any  way  the  working  of  the  Act  till  then.  We  cannot 
say  that  the  answer  is  very  satisfactory.  We  do  not 
profess  to  be  believers  in  the  value  of  the  ballot,  but  the 
present  Act  is  an  experiment,  and  it  is  surely  desirable 
that  the  experiment  should  be  tried  with  the  best  possible 
conditions,  and  every  improvement  introduced  which 
experience  has  suggested  in  the  working  of  the  Act.  It 
is  understood  that  liord  Beaconsfield  is  the  chief  obstacle 
to  any  disturbance  of  the  existing  provisions  ;  he  has  no 
cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  operation,  and  considers 
it  prudent  to  let  well  alone. 
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We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  Senate 
of  the  University  of  London  has,  by  a  decisive  nugority, 
resolved  to  adnut  women  to  the  higher  medical  degrees. 
Since  the  last  time  the  Senate  debated  this  question, 
considerable  progress  seems  to  have  been  made  in  over¬ 
coming  prejudices,  and  slaying  those  social  and  other 
spectres  which  seem  always  to  haunt  the  minds  of  many 
good  men  when  they  would  legislate  for  women.  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Senate  some  three  years  ago,  if 
we  remember  rightly,  the  Chancellor  myo  his  casting 
vote  against  a  measure  which  the  day  oeforo  yesterday 
he  advocated,  and  which  was  carried  by  his  influ¬ 
ence,  and  that  by  a  majority  of  eight  of  the  Senators. 
The  Senate  has  done  well  in  accepting  recognised  facts. 
By,the  Act  of  last  year,  women  can  be  admitted  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  medicine,  and  the  Senate  may  therefore 
be  congratulated  on  having  done  its  best  to  give  good 
efiect  to  our  legislation.  Now  that  the  University  of 
London  has  thrown  open  its  medical  degrees  to  the  fair 
sex,  we  trust  that  no  time  will  be  lost  in  getting  its 
charter  so  altered  or  enlarged  as  to  enable  all  women 
able  and  anxious  for  the  contest  to  compete  with  men 
for  such  other  honours  and  degrees  as  the  University 
has  it  in  its  power  to  bestow. 


The  Oldham  election  has  resulted,  as  we  anticipated, 
in  the  return  of  Mr.  Hibbert,  who  formerly  represented 
the  town  from  1862  to  1874.  The  canvass  on  l^th  sides 
was  very  energetic,  and  the  poll  unusually  large.  Al¬ 
though  Mr.  Lms  lost  by  711  votes,  he  poll^  nearly  300 
more  than  the  successful  candi(^te  at  last  election. 
Mr.  Hibbert’s  following  in  1874  was  8,397 ;  now  it  is 
9,542 — a  very  remarkable  increase  in  the  Liberal 
strength.  It  now  remains  for  Launceston  to  follow 
suit,  and  elect  Mr.  Robert  Collier  ;  but  this  would  indeed 
be  a  revolution  in  the  small  Cornish  borough,  where  the 
Conservatives  have  long  been  in  a  secure  majority. 
There  is  every  likeliho<^  that  here  at  last  the  far- 
wandering,  muoh-suflering  Ulysses  of  the  Conservative 
host  will  come  to  an  anchor.  True,  at  the  last  election 
there  was  a  Mr.  Gifiard  who  polled  1;  but  then  the 
seat  was  long  held  by  a  Hardinge. 


THE  TURKISH  CAMP. 

In  1867  there  was  a  strange  invasion  of  Bulgaria  that 
created  immense  local  excitement,  and  no  small  alarm  at 
Constantinople.  A  countless  Russian  host,  not  of  sol¬ 
diers,  but  of  ratSf  generally  supposed  to  have  mioprated  from 
the  Ural,  swept  over  the  province  up  to  the  Balkan. 
Day  by  day  their  movements  were  reported  by  telegraph 
to  Constantinople,  whence  the  most  stringent  orders 
were  sent  to  the  Yali  of  Rustchuk  to  exterminate  the 
vermin  forthwith.  The  Yali  at  once  published  a  decree 
ad  hoc,  calling  upon  the  people  to  carry  out  this  order, 
which,  however,  remained  as  usual  a  de^  letter.  Fresh 
and  peremptory  commands  were  again  despatched  from 
Stamboul ;  whereupon  the  Yeli  armed  himself  with  a 
stick,  armed  his  generals.  Muftis,  MoUahs,  and  Cadis 
with  sticks,  and,  flying  forth  from  village  to  village, 
summoned  the  people  to  arm  themselves  likewise  with 
sticks,  and  then  proceeded  viribus  unitis  to  prod  the 
vermin  out  of  their  holes.  Such  an  impulse  did  this 
example  impart  to  the  energy  of  the  people,  that  within 
a  few  days  the  luckless  invaders  were  all  irretrievably 
massacred. 

This  is  no  parable,  but  a  sober  fact,  and  exactly  illus¬ 
trates  not  only  the  method  by  which  the  Bulgarian 
revolt  was  stifled,  but  also  that  by  which  the  Turkish 
forces  have  been  mobilised.  The  rank  and  file  form  ex¬ 
cellent  material,  and  some  of  the  superior  ofiicers  are 
very  good ;  but  of  the  inferior  officers  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration  at  Stamboul  it  is  hard  to  say  which  may  be  the 
worst.  The  War  Office  sent  its  orders  to  the  Yalis  of 
the  Asiatic  and  European  provinces  to  collect  as  many 
men  as  they  could,  no  matter  from  what  source,  and  to 
unfurl  the  Green  Flag.  An  immense  multitude  of 
rabble  has  thus  been  assembled  at  various  points  in 


the  Emplreu  The  scum  of  the  towns,  the  dregs  of  the 
prisons — even  those  of  Egypt,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis  have 
been  impressed — the  poorer  peasantry,  in  short,  all  who 
have  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain,  are  hover¬ 
ing  in  clouds  on  the  skirts  of  the  armies,  or  distributed 
amongst  the  towns  and  through  the  districts  denuded  of 
regular  troops.  Here  they  are  the  terror  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  and  about  as  much  under  the  control  of  the  Yalis 
and  Mutesarifs  a**  a  wild  elephant  in  the  hands  of  a 
child.  Of  this  indiscriminate  rabble  we  will  speak 
presently,  after  having  taken  stock  of  the  regular 
troops. 

If  wo  imagine  a  cross  laid  over  Turkey,  the  top 
resting  on  the  Adriatic  and  the  foot  on  the  Black  Sea, 
the  Balkans  and  Bosnia  forming  the  stem,  and  Servia 
and  Montenegro  the  cross-piece,  with  the  strategic 
centre  of  Nisch  at  the  point  of  junction,  we  have  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  divisions  into  which  the  Turkish 
forces  are  separated.  They  are  practically  cut  into  three 
divisions,  t,e.  the  Bq^nia- Herzegovinian  corps,  the  Cis- 
Balkan  and  the  Trans-Balkan  coros,  with  a  fourth  con¬ 
necting  link  in  the  Nisch  corps.  The  former,  under  the 
command  of  Suleiman  Pasha,  does  not  number  more 
than  12,000  men  at  the  outside ;  but  with  the  garrisons 
of  Niksics,  Stolac,  Mostar  Bihach,  Jaitre,  Travnik,  and 
the  Save  line  of  defence,  this  number  must  be  increased 
by  about  8,000,  thus  giving  a  total  of  20,000  regulars 
in  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina,  whose  discipline  and 
organisation  enable  them  to  play  a  satisfactory  part  in 
the  general  tactics  of  the  army. 

I  The  Nisch  corps,  including  the  forces  in  the  Servian 
provinces,  under  the  command  of  Abdul  Kerim,  amount 
to  28,000  men,  exclusive  of  the  garrisons  at  Nisch  and 
Pirat  and  a  few  other  points  between  Nisch  and  Philip- 
popolis,  and  which  may  be  taken  as  some  5,000  strong. 
Thus  a  total  of  33,000. 

The  Cis-Balkan  division  comprises  the  forces  of- 
Osman  Pasha  at  Adlio  and  Saitchar,  to  wit,  12,000  regu¬ 
lars  and  no  more.  Then  comes  a  corps  at  and  near 
Rustchuk  of  some  45,000 ;  a  body  of  8,000  in  the  Da- 
brudscha ;  and  about  the  same  number  at  Timova.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  garrisons  of  Belgra^ik,  400 ; 
Widdin,  20,000 ;  Rustchuk,  9,000  ;  Silistria,  8,000  ;  and 
Schumla  with  14,000.  Thus  a  total  of  124,000.  On 
the  whole,  these  troops  are  well  distributed,  and  could 
operate  a  concentration  of  80,000  in  any  of  the  three 
districts,  Schumla,  Tirnova,  or  Widdin,  as  rapidly  as 
any  hostile  force  could  be  brought  against  either. 

In  the  Trans-Balkan — Roumelia — including  Constan¬ 
tinople,  there  are  about  60,000 ;  the  majority  at  or  near 
Constantinople  are  the  next  echelonned  along  the  southern 
Balkan  and  the  Rilo  Dagh  to  Philippopolis,  where  they 
merge  into  the  connecting  corps. 

Thus  the  maximum  number  of  what  may  be  r^arded 
as  regular  troops  that  Turkey  has  in  the  field  in  Europe 
amounts,  all  counted,  to  227,000  men.  Of  this  number 
not  more  than  120,000  could  be  used  as  operating 
armies  along  a  line  extending  from  the  Servian  frontier 
to  the  Black  Sea. 

This  line  is  protected  by  the  Danube  and  the  fortresses 
of  Widdin  and  Silistria,  supported  by  Schumla.  The 
works  of  Widdin  and  Silistria  vary  in  resisting  powers 
with  the  season.  In  the  wet  season,  and  when  the  Da¬ 
nube  is  high,  Widdin  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  pIaco  »  but 
in  the  dry  season  it  is  far  from  impregnable.  The  works 
are  in  a  wretched  state,  the  annament  is  antiquated,  but 
still  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  intricate  character 
of  the  town  are  well  adwted  to  afford  shelter  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  to  a  body  oi  troops.  Within  its  bounds  it 
could  contain  40,000.  But  as  for  the  provisions,  that 
is  quite  another  question.  They  are  not  worth  talking 
about.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  lately  been  great 
energy  developed  in  the  construction  of  additional  out¬ 
works  at  Widdin,  at  Palanka,  Timova,  Rustchuk, 
Silistria,  and  Schumla,  which  have  been  well  armed  by 
cannon  of  various  systems,  but  which  are  all  supposed  to 
be  Kmpp’s. 

Thus,  s^posing  that  peace  is  concluded  with  the  prin¬ 
cipalities,  Turkey  can  oppose  a  defensive  and  offensive 
regular  force  of  237,000  men  to  the  Russian  forces ;  and 
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as  long  as  these  237,000  remain  split  up  into  five  or  six 
divisions,  and  are  more  or  less  localised,  there  are  no 
great  impediments  to  their  {provisioning.  But  as  soon 
as  th^  begin  to  move  abont  in  large  Ix^es,  they  will  be 
completely  lost  The  commissariat  does  not  deserve  the 
name.  It  is  practically  non-existent.  There  is  not  the 
least  organisation  reaching  beyond  a  hand-to-month 
supply.  The  means  of  transport  are  ml.  In  short, 
whilst  there  is  a  goodly  amount  of  material  there  is 
absolutely  no  machinery  to  guide  it ;  and  the  very 
worst  reports  that  were  disseminated  regarding  the 
state  of  the  Russian  troops  would  insufficiently  describe 
the  state  of  the  Turkish  forces.  The  praises  bestowed 
by  various  authorities  upon  the  Turkish  soldiers,  as  to 
their  sobriety  and  discipline,  may  bo  very  true.  Their 
abstemiousness  may  be  a  fact,  and  they  may  be  satisfied 
with  a  couple  of  pounds  of  bread — when  they  get  it — a 
dish  of  beans,  ana  a  pickled  cucumber  and  **  biscuit  ;** 
but  all  their  disciplme  and  resignation  to  bad  fare 
does  not  prevent  disease ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  invalids  of  one  and  the  same  corps  exceeded  the 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  in  the  proportion  of 
five  to  one.  Altogether,  comparing  the  two  armies  in  all 
respects,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  natural  im¬ 
pediments  to  the  progress  of  both,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  convinced  that  the  Turks  will  be  out-marched, 
/Out-flanked  and  out*  eaten  by  the  Russians  at  every 
point.  At  any  rate,  they  ought  to  be  if  the  Russian 
generals  are  as  skilled  as  there  is  good  ground  to  sup¬ 
pose  them  to  bo. 

But  there  is  another  element  to  be  taken  into  con- 
•  sideration,  and  worthy  of  the  closest  attention  of 
civilised  nations.  That  is  the  indiscriminate  rabble  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded.  It  is  difficult  to  arrive 
at  a  correct  estimate ;  but  there  are  certainly  90,000 
“  irregulars  ”  cast  of  Servia,  and  probably  120,000.  West 
of  Servia,  in  Bosnia,  Turkish  Croatia,  and  Herzegovina 
there  are  no  less  than  40,000,  and  probably  60,000. 
TTor  instance,  there  are  close  upon  4,000  in  the  Narenta 
Valley  from  Mosta  to  Konjtza.  At  Serajevo  there  are 
‘4,000  to  5,000  ;  at  Travnik  2,000  ;  at  Vatzaro  Vacouf 
1,000;  at  Jaitro  1,200.  At  Banjaluka,  Novi,  Derbend, 
and  Brod  there  are  about  800  each  ;  and  so  on  through¬ 
out  the  country.  At  Widdin  and  Adlic  there  are  fully 
15,000  to  20,000;  and  between  Nisch,  Sofia,  and 
Philippopolis  there  can  Ij^e  no  less  than  14,000  to  18,000. 
These  irregulars  are  provided  by  the  Government  with 
one  okka  of  bread  a  day,  and  feed  and  arm  themselves. 
Their  weapons  ranged  in  date  from  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  to  the  beginning  of  this ;  but  .latterly  they  have 
been  provided  with  Martini- Henry  and  other  guns  of 
modem  constmetion.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything 
of  the  character  of  these  hordes.  The  wildest  imagina¬ 
tion  would  not  exceed  the  reality.  We  only  wish  to 
.  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  110,000  to 
180,000  “  irregulars,”  who  are  practically  independent 
of  the  generals-in*chief,  and  only  acknowledge  their  own 
leaders  when  it  suits  them  to  do  so. 


The  matter  most  worthy  of  consideration,  however,  is 
the  distribution  of  arms  to  the  Moslem  population  of  the 
to?ms  and  villages,  which  has  recently  been  carried  on 
on  an  immense  scale.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  Moslem  Quarters  of  Widdin,  Nisch,  Tiraova,  Phi¬ 
lippopolis  and  Serajevo  are  perfect  arsenals,  and  each 
Moslem  house  a  fortress  and  powder  magazine  in  minia¬ 
ture.  And  all  this  lias  been  done  since  the  **  Conference  ” 
insisted  on  the  disarming  of  the  Moslem  civil  popula¬ 
tion.  At  Saice,  between  Bihach  and  Travnik,  the  guns 
of  the  fortress  have  all  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Christian  quarter ;  so  also  at  Travnik.  The  tension  is 
SO  great  in  every  town  throughout  the  country  that  no 
Christian  dreams  of  going  out  after  dusk  or  of  keeping 
a  light  in  his  house.  It  is  certain  that  since  the  middle 
of  January  to  the  present  time  no  less  than  400,000 
guns  have  been  served  out  to  the  Moslem  civil  popula- 
tion.  How  much  eventual  bloodshed  these  weapons 
represent  depends,  we  suppose,  on  the  “destiny  ”  on 
which  the  l^mcs  was  recently  so  philosophically  elo¬ 
quent,  and  not  on  such  material  matters  as  intervention 
or  coercion.  Still  it  might  be  well  to  assist  “  destiny  ” 


to  wreak  her  vengeance  on  the  proper  parties  bv  asking 
Government  what  information  mey  have  regarmng  this 
general  distribution  of  arms  amongst  the  civil  population 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the 
Christian  inhabitants  of  Turkey  in  case  of  a  Russo- 
Turkish  war,  and  whether  that  is  not  an  infHngement, 
glaring  and  audacious,  of  some  of  our  “  treaty  obliga¬ 
tions.” 

Various  conjectures,  have  been  made  regarding  the 
sources  whence  the  money  comes  to  pay  for  these  arms 
and  ammunition.  The  suspicions  entertained  against 
some  Governments  may  be  dismissed  at  once.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  very  large  sums  that 
have  recently  been  expended  1^  the  Porte  proceed  from 
several  syndicates  of  Israelite  and  Gh*eek  bankers,  the 
former  being  perhaps  nearer  to  a  national  movement  in 
their  fear  and  hatred  of  Russia  than  ever  they  have 
been  since  the  days  of  Solomon.  Bnt  no  inconsiderable 
amount  has  been  furnished  by  the  Moslems  themselves. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  hoarding  going  on  in 
Turkey  since  the  Crimean  War ;  perhaps  no  country 
hoards  more  than  Turkey,  after  R^nce  and  Spain.  This 
fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  argue  that 
Turkey  cannot  sustain  for  long  the  drain  on  her  resources 
by  keeping  so  large  a  body  of  men  in  the  field.  She  can 
stand  it  longer  than  Russia,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
her  present  state  is  practically  her  normal  condition. 
Beyond  the  expenditure  for  arms  and  ammunition,  the 
position  of  the  Turks  in  regard  to  the  Christians  is  now 
just  the  same  as  it  has  been  more  or  less  ever  since  the 
Crimean  War.  For  twenty  years  they  have  been  living 
exclusively  on  the  Christians,  and  they  can  do  so  for 
twenty  years  more  with  no  further  diminution  to  their 
income  than  the  loss  in  their  working  capital  at  Batak. 

Such  are  the  resources  of  Turkey  in  Europe  where 
the  question  is  most  complicated  and  where  the  Turks 
have  made  their  greatest  preparations.  In  Asia  Minor, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  the  exception  of  Kars  and 
Erzeroum,  there  are  no  obstacles  to  the  advance  of  the 
Russians  except  those  presented  by  the  natural  featui*es 
of  the  country,  a  regular  force  of  45,000,  and  an  irregu¬ 
lar  horde  of  60,000  to  80,000  men,  the  Turks  apparently 
thinking  that  their  fleet  will  suffice  for  all  other  operations 
in  this  direction. 

Thus,  taking  regular  aild  irregular  troops,  the  utmost 
force  the  Turks  can  at  present  dispose  of  in  the  shape  of 
armies  and  regular  garrisons  docs  not  exceed  382,000 
men,  of  whom  barely  one-third  can  at  all  be  compared 
to  the  Russian  forces  in  any  respect.  These  are  the 
only  trustworthy  data  on  which  it  is  possible  to  base  an 
estimate  of  the  results  of  a  conflict  between  the  two 
nations.  The  ingenious  conjectures  based  on  the  course 
of  events  during  the  Crimean  War  are  all  more  or  less 
fallacious.  Firstly,  the  Crimean  War  resolved  itself 
into  an  attack  and  defence  of  Sebastopol,  and  Russia  was 
thus  forced  to  assume  a  defensive  instead  of  an  offensive 
attitude  as  at  present.  Therefore,  arguments  deduced 
from  the  data  of  a  defensive  strategy  cannot  be  applied 
to  tke  elaboration  of  an  offensive  strategy.  Secondly, 
there  is  now  a  railway  base  from  Bucharest — or  rather 
from  Severin  to  the  Caucasus,  which  the  Russians 
can  use  to  transport  their  troops  from  west  to  east  and 
east  to  west,  whilst  the  Tur^  have  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Thirdly,  and  chiefly,  there  is  now  no  danger  of 
Austria  being  able  to  threaten  the  Russian  flank  as  she 
did  in  1856.  These  three  facts  have  so  entirely  altered 
the  conditions  of  the  question  that  any  speculation  on 
the  final  issue  must  of  necessity  be  as  divergent  as  the 
conjectures  preceding  the  Franco-German  War.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  every  war  Russia  waged 
against  Turkey  alone  always  resulted  in  a  Russian 
advance  southwards ;  and  no  one  will  be  so  bold  as  to 
say  that  since  then  Russia  has  retrogpraded  and  Turkey 
advanced. 


“ST.  STEPHEN’S.” 

THE  NOTES  OF  A  STRANGE «. 

A  curious  sight  was  seen  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
Monday,  when  the  question  raised  by  Lord  Stratheden 
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missed  it,  and  thenceforward  doToted  himself  to  takings 
the  conceit  ont  of  more  distinctly  snccessfal  men.  There 
is  something  nncannj  or  ghostly  about  Lord  Grey's  ap¬ 
pearance  which  makes  him  almost  unique.  As  he  comes 
forward  from  the  cross  bench  where  he  usually  sits,  to 
take  his  stand  at  the  table,  when  he  proposes  to  address 
the  Peers,  he  looks  like  some,  antique  wisard.  1  have 
heard  him  irreverently  compared  to  the  fairy  in  the 
pantomime,  who  appears  in  some  dowdy  and  wretched 

gurb  to  t^  the  benevolence  of  some  Little  Red  Riding- 
ood  or  Goody  Two- Shoes— that  is,  to  the  fairy  before 
she  has  oast  off  the  shabby  garments  and  the  attitude 
of  crouching  entreaty,  and  shown  herself  in  all  her 
proper  dignity  and  brightness.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  at  any  time,  whatever  Lord  Grey's  atti. 


and  Campbell  was  put  to  the  vote.  The  House  was 
tolerably  well  filled  when  Lord  Stratheden  began  his 
speech,  calling  on  the  Government  to  insist  on  doing 
something  wonderful,  no  man  knew  exactly  what,  with 
the  tripartite  Treafy  of  1856.  It  was  still  better  filled 
when  lx>rd  Grey,  and  Lord  Derby,  and  the  Duke  of 


Argyll  were  speaking.  But  look  what  can  be  done  by 
eloquence  and  earnestness !  Lord  Stratheden  insisted  on 
his  right  to  reply ;  and  he  cleared  the  House.  It  was 
on  his  own  side  a  literal  and  not  a  figurative  clearance ; 
and  hardly  better  on  the  other.  Along  the  whole 
stretch  of  the  benches  that  pertain  to  the  Liberal  party 
there  was  not  one  single  figure  but  that  of  Lord 
Stratheden  himself.  On  the  other  side  were  four  mem* 
bers  of  the  Government,  whose  official  duties  chained 
them  to  their  places,  and  not  a  creature  besides.  These 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  were  Lord  Stratheden's  audi¬ 
ence.  The  curious  figure,  ungainly,  stiff  and  angular, 
the  monotonously-uncouth,  earnest  gestures ;  the  angiy 
reproachful  protests  of  the  speaker  against  the  indi&r- 
ence  of  an  unappreciative  world ;  the  stran^  compound 
of  field  preacher  and  third-class  lawyer  in  his  tones, 
attitudes,  and  manner,  all  might  have  reminded  the 
spectator,  not  unnaturally,  of  the  picture  Dickens  gpves 
of  Lord  George  Gordon.  Not  often  has  a  noble 
lord  a  chance  of  displaying  his  form  and  his  ges* 
tares  lo  such  striking  advantage.  Against  the 
hideous  glaring  red,  with  which  the  taste  of  the 
upholsterer  has  covered  the  benches  of  the  Peers, 
ag^st  this  field  or  sea  or  sky  of  red,  there  stood  out 
this  one  solitary  figure.  It  was  like  the  form  of  some 
weird  uncouth  preacher  calling  aloud  to  solitude  from 
some  desert  of  crimson  sand.  When  the  motion  was 
put,  all  the  Peers,  except  Lord  Stratheden,  who  were  in 
the  House  voted  one  way — they  were  only  four — and 
Lord  Stratheden  himself  voted  the  other  way.  The 
Content,"  said  the  Lord  Chancellor,  speaking  with  ad¬ 
mirable  precision,  was  one  ;  the  non-Contents  were  four. 
There  was  an  end  of  the  great  debate  which  Lord 
Stratheden  had  protested  that  nothing  but  the  outbreak 
of  war  should  prevent  him  from  bringing  on.  The 
sedate  composure  and  stony  politeness  of  the  House  of 
Lords  are  sometimes  to  be  regretted.  The  healthy  tur¬ 
bulence  of  the  Lower  House,  which  is  always  ready 
without  scruple  to  let  a  man  know  that  he  is  making 
himself  ridiculous,  and  wasting  the  time  of  his  fellows, 
is  often  cf  distinct  advantage  to  the  discharge  of  public 
business. 

Lord  Stratheden  is  the  son  of  a  clover  man,  who 
made  a  mark  in  his  day.  In  the  same  debate  there 
spoke  the  son  of  a  man  who  made  a  greater  mark ;  a 
son  who,  although  not  quite  so  odd  as  I^rd  Stratheden, 
has  yet  by  his  eccentricity  marred  what  might  have 
been  a  brilliant  career,  worthy  of  that  of  his  father.  In 
a  famous  essay  of  Macaulay's,  we  are  told  that  "  those 
who  within  the  last  ten  years  have  listened  with 
delight  till  the  morning  sun  shone  on  the  tapestries 
of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  lofty  and  animated 
eloquence  of  Charles,  Earl  Grey,  are  able  to  form 
some  estimate  of  the  powers  of  a  race  of  men 
among  whom  he  was  not  the  foremost."  The  Earl 
Grey  of  our  time  will  not  succeed  in  preserving 
for  this  generation  any  tradition  of  the  eloimenoe  of 
the  days  when  Charles,  his  father,  was  the  mvourite 
pupil  of  Fox.  Yet  our  Lord  Grey  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
clever  man.  Perhaps  he  has  in  him  more  of  the  purely 
intellectual  than  his  stately  ffither.  But  he  has  come  to 
nothing.  Some  fatal  defect  of  judgment  or  purpose  or 
temperament,  has  always  been  against  him,  and  i^uced 
his  good  qualities  to  nothing,  politically  considered. 
Me  is  now,  in  a  manner,  the  R^buck  of  the  Upper 
House;  the  man  who  is  good  for  a  certain  kind  of 
narrow,  keen,  and  carping  criticism,  whose  utmost 
service  in  politics  lies  in  a  faculty  for  discerning  weak 
points  in  the  policy  of  his  friends,  and  dwelling  on  them 
when  they  are  particularly  likely  to  give  comfort  to  their 
enemies.  If  either  man  were  an  artist  or  author,  we 
should  know  how  to  "  place  him,"  as  the  Americans  say, 
at  once.  We  should  know  that  he  had  gone  very  near  to 
winning  a  great  success  once  upon  a  time,  and  only  just 


tude  or  appearance  may  be,  his  way  is  even  for  a  moment 
that  of  supplication  or  meekness.  Quite  the  reverse. 
No  one,  I  should  say,  is  more  profoundlpr  impressed  with 
a  conviction  of  his  own  intellectual  superiority  to  everyone 
else  than  Earl  Grey  is.  This  conviction  is  probably  one 
reason  whv  he  has  not  been  more  successful  as  a  politioian. 
It  has  made  him  impatient,  intolerant,  uncompanionable ; 
unable  to  work  in  fellowship  with  other  men ;  incapable 
of  enduring  discipline  and  the  healthy  control  of  a  leader, 
while  he  never  could  pretend  to  that  ruling  oapaoitj 
which  makes  men  Ghathams  in  spite  of  the  saying  that 
he  can  never  learn  to  command  who  cannot  learn  to 
obey.  Lord  Grey  is,  I  suppose,  beginning  to  be  already 
forgotten  by  the  younger  generation  of  politioians.  They 
ha^ly  know,  it  may  be,  that  at  one  time  men  looked  to 
him  as  likely  to  have  a  great  career,  and  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  in  connexion  with,  not  in  contrast  to,  his  &ther. 
His  speech  of  Mondav  could  hardly  have  much  rele¬ 
vant  to  the  question  before  the  House,  for  Lord  Grey 
franny  announced  that  he  spoke  on  Lord  Stratheden's 
motion  because  he  had  not  had  a  chance  of  expressing 
his  opinions  in  the  debate  of  the  previous  Tuesday.  It 
was  in  any  case  only  a  thin  piece  of  argument.  Much 
of  it  had  the  great  advantage  of  being  clearly  delivered. 
Until  the  speaker's  voice  began  to  fail  him  at  the  close 
of  a  speech  that  occupied  an  hour  and  a-half  or  there¬ 
abouts  in  delivery.  Lord  Grey  was  clear  and  audible  in 
every  word,  which  is  something  worth  noting  in  the 
case  of  an  orator  of  seventy-five.  His  speech  was  a  con¬ 
trast  in  this  way  to  that  of  Lord  Stratheden,  who,  by 
sheer  force  of  loudness,  made  himself  sometimes  unin¬ 
telligible,  his  words  occasionally  going  off  like  pistol- 
shots,  and  conveying  about  as  much  Uterary  meaning 
to  the  mind  of  the  listener. 

Mr.  Trevelyan's  speech  in  the  Commons  last  week,  on 
the  extension  of  ,the  system  of  open  competition,  was 
very  effective  in  delivery,  and  to  me,  who  agree  with 
him  in  the  opinion  he  urged,  it  naturally  seemed 
successful  in  argument  as  well.  But  I  begin  to 
have  a  fear  somehow  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  does  not  grow 
enough.  He  has  a  good  voice,  a  good  manner,  perfect 
control  of  himself,  and  he  holds  the  attention  of  his 
audience ;  but  it  all  seems  too  young  somehow.  It  is 
still  in  the  style  of  the  brilliant  boy,  and  Mr.  Trevelyan 
is  hardly  young  enough  for  that  style  any  longer.  The 
language,  the  arrangement  of  the  sentences,  the  regularlj 
balanc^  antitheses,  the  measured  cadences,  the  careful 
burnish  of  the  style,  still  seem  to  tell  of  the  promising 
youth  from  whom  great  thin^  are  to  be  expected.  1 
fear,  too,  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  is  even  losing  some  of*  the 
dashing  brilliancy  of  his  really  youthful  .days,  and  not 
acquiring  a  genuine  masculme  robustness  in  its  stead. 
Yet  he  has,  I  am  satisfied,  good  strong  stuff  in  him.  1 
think  he  would  do  better  if  he  were  to  throw  himself 
more  often  into  the  thick  of  genuine  debate,  and  give 
up  the  great  efforts,  the  elaborate  speeches  introducing 
momentous  propositions,  in  which  he  exercises  himself 
almost  exclusively  of  late  years. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  so  many  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  must  put  their  questions  to  Ministers 
in  a  low  and  mumbling  tone  of  voice.  The  first  part  of 
every  sitting,  as  even  the  least  familiar  of  strangers 
must  know,  is  given  up  to  the  annonnoing  of  future 
motions,  and  the  asking  of  questions.  Now  there  are 
not  many  parts  of  Parliamentary  business  in  which  the 
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imblic  onffht  to  feel  ft  deeper  interest  than  the  questions  reasonable  terms  does  to  some  extent  undoubtedly  pro- 
of  each  evening.  The  answer  of  a  Minister  may  make  pitiate  Russia,  but  it  would  be  too  mach  to  expect  that 
all  the  difference  between  public  confidence  and  public  such  a  degree  of  propitiation  could  induce  her  to  de¬ 
alarm.  Yet  a  member  almost  invariably  mumbles  his  mobilise. 

question  as  a  little  boy  at  table  is  sometimes  heard  to  Still,  there  remains  behind,  after  the  contradiction  of 
perfunctorily  murmur  his  grace ;  and  the  Minister  Times  telegram  from  St.  Petersburg,  a  conviction 
not  uncommonly  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the  that  it  erred  only  in  being  prematurely  definite,  only  in 
thing,  and  breathes  his  reply  in  such  a  tone  that,  putting  a  pacific  tendency  on  the  part  of  Russia  into  an 
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perfunctorily  murmur  his  grace ;  and  the  Minister  the  Times  telegram  from  St.  Petersburg,  a  conviction 
not  uncommonly  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the  that  it  erred  only  in  being  prematurely  definite,  only  in 
thing,  and  breathes  his  reply  in  such  a  tone  tlmt,  putting  a  pacific  tendency  on  the  part  of  Russia  into  an 
to  quote  the  popular  dramatist,  “  There’s  nothing  incomplete  formula.  It  has  been  known  all  along  that 
lives  ’twixt  it  and  silence.”  The  questions  are  the  Czar  is  personally  anxious  for  peace.  If  this  desire 
indeed  for  the  most  part  on  the  printed  paper,  and  are  ^^s  merely  the  outcome  of  a  timid  and  gentle  nature, 
.  thus  before  the  eyes  of  the  reporters.  But  it  very  often  absolute  as  the  Czar  is,  it  would  not  count  for  much, 
happens  that  a  question  of  grave  importance  is  put  of  because  a  timid  and  gentle  man,  unless  when  he  combines 
which  the  member  has  onlv  given  the  Minister  private  an  obstinate  disposition  with  these  qualities,  might  very 
notice,  and  which,  therefore,  is  not  on  the  paper.  In  easily  be  overruled.  But  that  the  desire  need  not  be 
any  case,  why  not  speak  out  ?  why  mumble  ?  It  can-  founded  in  a  personal  repugnance  to  war,  such  as  is  said 
not  be  supposed  that  all  these  gentlemen  are  suffering  tohavedominatedour  King  James  I., but  maybe  founded, 
from  disease  of  the  lungs.  We  know  that  Sir  William  and  ought  to  be  founded,  in  a  perception  of  the  true 
Harcourt,  for  instance,  nos  a  remarkably  powerful  voice,  interests  of  Russia,  is  apparent  to  everybody  acquainted 
Ko  one  can  have  heard  Mr.  Sullivan  make  a  speech  ^ith  the  condition  of  the  Russian  Empire.  We  have 
without  admiring  the  easy  strength  of  his  full  clear  drawn  attention  elsewhere  to  an  article  on  the  condition 
tones.  Mr.  Cowen  does  not  show  himself  in  general  of  Russia  by  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  which  states  facts  and 

debate  like  a  poitrinaire.  Many  of  the  country  gentle-  advances  considerations  that  must  be  felt  by  every 

men  who  sit  b^ind  the  Ministers  have  voices  that  Russian  statesman,  if  there  are  any  politicians  in 
might  remind  one  of  the  **  honest  six-foot-three  ”  Russia  worthy  of  the  name.  Nothing  could  be  more 
whom  Mr.  George  Borrow  celebrated  in  verse  long  calamitous  for  Russia,  in  the  present  stage  of  her 
^bo  was  generally  supposed  to^  be  Mr.  Geoi^  development,  than  to  engage  in  a  war  of  unknown 

Borrow  himself,  and  who  was  described  as  having  extent,  and  it  is  barely  conceivable  that  those  who  have 

tones  that  were,  occasionally  at  least,  “  louder  than  fbe  guidance  of  her  destinies  can  be  ignorant  of  the 
the  storm  that  sweeps  the  sides  of  old  Cairngorm.”  fact.  Then,  again,  rumours  have  been  again  and  again 
Yet  there  is  hardly  one  of  these  gentlemen  who,  if  he  repeated,  that,  looking  to  the  condition  of  Turkey  and 
has  to  put  a  question,  will  not  whisper  it  in  low  br^th-  the  ultimate  designs  of  Russia  in  the  South,  General 
mgs  os  though  he  wished  to  win  for  himself  the  tribute  Ignatieff  strongly  supports  his  Sovereign’s  wish  for 


in^  os  though  he  wished  to  win  for  himself  the  tribute  Ignatieff  strongly  supports  his  Sovereign’s  wish  for 
paid  to  the  voice  of  the  gentle  Cordelia.  Even  Mr.  peace.  Ignatieff,  if  we  can  believe  the  so-called  “  Father 
Gladstone  falls  in  now  and  then  with  the  humour  of  the  of  Lies,”  would  prefer  to  leave  the  Ottoman  Empiro 
assembly.  He  is,  at  all  events,  only  “  inaudible  in  the  alone  to  go  to  pieces  of  itself,  or  in  consequence  of 
^llory  ”  when  he  puts  some  question  which  every  rar  the  action  of  the  explosive  materials  he  has  left 
in  the  House  is  straining  to  hear.  Madame  Recamier  behind  him.  Thus  the  condition  of  Russia  and 
once  gently  reproved  a  young  lady  in  her  salon  for  the  condition  of  Turkey  alike  make  for  peace  in  the 
speaking  in  a  very  low  tone.  Someone  good-naturedly  counsels  of  the  Czar.  The  difficulty  lies  in  finding  any 
suggested  that  perhaps  the  young  lady  was  too  mod^t  pretext  to  the  people  and  the  soldiers  for  disbanding  the 
to  speak  out.  “But  not  then,  surely,  ”  Madame  Recamier  army  after  keeping  it  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  war 
sweetly  suggested,  “  too  modest  to  remain  silent  ?  ”  I  for  three  months.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  tho 
would  suggest  that  any  member  who  is  too  modest  or  repeated  assertions  that  the  crusading  fervour  among 
too  feeble  of  lungs  to  speak  out  should  get  some  robuster  the  mass  of  the  Russian  people  has  abated,  there  can  be 
person  to  put  his  question  for  him.  no  doubt  that  a  very  warlike  feeling  prevails  in  the  army, 

and  that  they  would  receive  orders  to  disband  and  go 
home  with  the  reverse  of  a  contented  spirit.  The 
special  correspondent  of  the  Daily  NewSj  writing  from 
PEACE  OR  WAR?  Kisheneff,  declares  the  belief  in  the  diminution  of  the 

Last  week  everybody  believed  we  were  on  the  verge  war  feeling  in  Russia  to  be  a  fatality,  owing  its  origin  to 
of  war ;  this  week  the  opinion  is  equally  general  that  the  same  infatuated  ignorance  which  bred  the  report 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  peace.  It  is  natural  that  there  that  the  Russian  soldiers  were  d™g  by  thousands  in 
should  bo  these  sudden  swings  of  opinion  on  a  subject  the  marshes  of  Bessarabia.  But  then  it  is  to  be  observed 
about  which  it  is  impossible  that  anybody  should  know  that  the  Daily  Neics  correspondent  writes  from  Kisheneff, 
anything  for  certain.  The  eyes  of  Sister  Anne,  who  has  from  the  head-quarters  of  the  army,  and  that  the  preva- 
been  keeping  an  anxious  look-out  for  the  coming  of  lence  of  anything  but  a  war  feeling  there  is  not  to  bo 
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peace,  deceived  her  on  Tuesday,  and  she  published  a 
report,  which  has  since  been  contradicted,  that  at  an 
Extraordinary  Council  of  Ministers,  held  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Czar,  and  with  the 
presence  of  General  Ignatieff,  it  had  been  decided  to  at 


expected.  Soldiers  would  be  unfit  for  their  profession 
if  they  were  not  always  in  a  warlike  mood,  elated  at  tho 
prospect  of  action,  and  loth  to  obey  the  summons  of 
peace.  A  war  feeling  at  Kisheneff  is  no  clue  to  the 
attitude  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  less  excitmg^ 
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onoo  demobilise  the  Russian  army  when  peace  hod  been  neighbourhoods.  If  an  order  went  forth  from  St.  Peters- 
signed  between  the  Porte  and  Servia  and  Montenegro,  burg  that  the  army  should  be  disbanded,  the  eager 
This  report  has  been  declared,  one  hardly  knows  on  soldiers  would  not  obey  without  grumbling,  but  they 


xnis  report  nas  oeen  aeciarea,  one  naraiy  Juiows  on 
what  authority,  to  be  without  foundation.  Our  Govern¬ 
ment  had  heard  nothing  of  any  such  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  Czar  and  his  Ministers  when  the  report 


soldiers  would  not  obey  without  grumbling,  but  they 
would  obey. 

Still  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  gathering  of  a  host 
well  organised  and  thoroughly  equipped  for  an  inva- 


appeared  in  the  Times,  That  Russia  should  decide  upon  sion  is  a  great  element  of  danger,  not  to  mention  that 
demobilisation  on  such  a  condition  was  in  the  last  the  advanced  state  of  the  preparations,  which  we  de- 
degreo  unlikely,  because  since  November,  1875,  it  has  scribed  last  week,  and  which  will  probably  be  telegraphed 
been  the  misgovemment  of  the  provinces  under  its  ad-  from  Vienna  to  the  Times  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight, 
ministration  that  has  been  the  ground  of  Russia’s  is  an  index  to  some  extent  of  the  intentions  of  the  central 
quarrel  with  the  Porte,  and  not  anything  relating  to  Government.  Much  may  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the 
oervia  or  Montenegro.  If,  indeed,  the  Porte  had  shown  question  of  probabilities  between  peace  and  war,  as  long 
an  unaccommodating  spirit  in  its  negotiations  with  the  as  we  must  deal  with  general  considerations,  and  have 
Principalities,  or  had  resumed  hostilities,  that  would  no  means  of  arriving  at  the  hard  determining  facts.  It  is 
havo^  aggravated  the  situation,  and  so  perhaps  the  not  so  difficult  to  lay  down  what  ought  to  be  done,  what 
manifestation  of  a  willingness  to  be  reasonable  may  be  it  would  be  best  for  the  interest  of  each  separate  Euro- 
considered  to  mollify  it.  The  conclusion  of  peace  on  pean  Power  to  do.  That  it  would  be  unwise  for  Russia 
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to  go  to  war  with  Turkey  alone,  with  the  certainty  of 
not  reaping  any  advantage  without  incurring  war  on  a 
more  extensive  scale,  is  obvious  enough.  Whatever  is 
done  in  the  way  of  coercing  Turkey  should  be  a  col¬ 
lective  operation.  Whether  the  Powers  should  combine 
to  use  force,  without  an  agreement  to  some  more  thorough 
settlement  of  the  Turkish  question  than  the  proposals  of 
the  Conference,  is  open  to  doubt.  But  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  would  be  very  much  to  the  interest  of 
every  one  of  the  European  Powers  to  have  the  question 
settled  thoroughly,  by  some  arrangement  that  should 
have  a  reasonable  prospect  of  permanence,  nor  can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  it  would  be  true  economy  for  each 
and  all  of  them  to  use  force  to  effect  such  a  settlement, 
if  they  could  only  bring  themselves  to  a  complete  agroe- 
ment.  If  six  householders  are  subjected  to  periodical 
worry  and  expense  by  a  common  nuisance,  which  can¬ 
not  be  pat  down  without  a  combination  of  forces,  clearly 
it  is  their  wisdom  to  combine  their  forces,  if  they  can  by 
any  possibility  come  to  an  understanding,  and  see  their 
way  clear  to  the  consequences  of  their  united  action. 
So  long  as  we  deal  with  such  general  principles,  we  can 
discuss  the  Eastern  Question  with  a  feeling  of  familiar 
ground  of  some  sort,  solid  or  shifting,  beneath  our  feet. 
But  when  we  come  to  predict  the  future,  to  conjecture 
the  probable  action  of  any  of  the  European  Powers,  we 
buzz  as  helplessly  as  bees  in  a  bottle,  with  nothing  to 
lay  hold  of. 


ARMY  ORGANISATION. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  last  year  to 
inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Brigade  Dep6t  system 
and  collateral  questions,  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  re- 
mrd  to  boldness.  The  reforms  recommended  by  the 
distinguished  officers  forming  this  Committee  might  have 
emanated  from  some  revolutionary  body,  bent  on  re¬ 
organising  an  army  which  had  suffered  partial  paralysis 
through  the  too  long  reign  of  use  and  wont.  By  the 
side  of  these  startling  proposals,  Mr.  Holms's  scheme  of 
army  reform  appears  quite  tame  and  commonplace.  And 
yet,  if  we  remember  rightly,  his  plan  has  been  frequently 
declared  impracticable  by  the  profession,  on  account  of 
its  sweeping  character.  There  seems  but  little  chance, 
therefore,  that  the  Committee’s  suggestions  will  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  commission^  ranks,  who,  as  a 
rule,  labour  under  a  vague  but  by  no  means  unfounded 
impression  that  innovations  mean  additional  work  for 
regimental  and  divisional  officers.  Speaking  broadly,  the 
present  scheme  presents  three  distinctly  aggressive 
features.  In  the  first  place,  it  proposes  to  a&lish  the 
numerical  distinctions  of  regiments,  while  permitting 
them  to  bear  whatever  honorary  appellations  they 
may  have  acquired.  The  future  infantry  “  regpment " 
would  be  formed  in  this  wise.  The  ba^,  two  linked 
battalions  of  regulars ;  attached  to  these,  whatever 
militia  corps  happened  to  belong  to  the  sub-district  of 
which  the  Brigade  Dep6t  of  those  linked  battalions  was 
the  centre  ;  finally,  the  depdt  itself.  These  several  con- 
stituents  being  indissolubly  amalgamated,  the  result 
would  be  a  “territorial  regiment,"  bearing  a  certain 
designation,  taken  in  most  cases  from  the  locality  of  the 
Brigade  Depbt.  To  explain  the  exact  working  of  this 
scheme,  we  will  take  the  case  of  the  42nd  and  79th 
Highlanders  as  an  instance.  They  would  form  the 
nucleus  of  “a  territorial  regiment,"  designated  the 
Queen's  Own  Royal  Highlanders,  the  remainder  being 
made  up  of  the  2nd  n^tia  battalion  and  the  Perth 
dep6t.  The  future  official  name  of  the  42nd  would 
therefore  be  “  the  1st  battalion  of  the  Queen’s  Own 
Royal  Highlanders,  or  Black  Watch  ;  "  that  of  the  79th 
the  2nd  battalion  of  the  same,  or  “Cameron  High¬ 
landers,"  and  so  on,  with  the  remainii^  integers  of 
the  new  “  territorial  regiment.”  The  (Summit tee  are 
quite  prepared  to  find  a  very  strong  opposition  offered 
to  this  startling  scheme,  but  they  consider  the  accom¬ 
panying  advantages  so  great  as  to  more  than  justify  its 
introduction.  This  latter  may  perhaps  be  the  case,  but 
we  can  only  wonder  that  officers  of  such  experience  as 
the  majority  of  the  Committee  should  have  conceived 


the  possibility  of  the  acceptance  of  such  a  plan  by  the 
English  army.  We  may  consider  it  puerile,  if  we  so 
choose,  for  military  men  to  attach  any  sort  of  im¬ 
portance  to  ^e  possession  of  a  number  by  the  tactical 
unit  to  which  they  belong.  Puerile  or  not,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  they  very  highly 
value  these  numerical  distinctions.  It  would  be  amusing 
to  see  the  faces  of  the  men,  say,  of  the  52nd  or  75th,  on 
hearing  this  proposal  to  metamorphose  those  gallant 
coips  respectively  into  the  Ist  battalions  of  the  “  Royal 
Oxford  and  Bucks  Light  Infantry "  and  “  Royal 
Dorsetshire  Regiment."  We  do  not  moan,  however, 
t^t  the  scheme  should  bo  given  up  because  it  seems 
likely  to  meet  vehement  hostility.  Its  advantages  are 
very  clear  in  respect  to  the  real  cohesion  ^ich  it 
would  give  to  the  now  but  nominally  amalganuited  con¬ 
stituents  of  each  brigade.  But  there  is  a  way  in 
managing  these  matters,  and  we  can  only  wonder  that 
clever  men  like  some  members  of  the  Committee  should 
have  so  needlessly  provoked  opposition.  As  we  have 
already  stated,  each  battalion  is  to  retain  whatever 
titular  distinction  it  may  have  acquired.  Why  should 
it  not  also  retain  its  present  number?  If  this  were 
permitted,  there  would  be  no  room  for  discontent  on 
that  head.  To  take  the  two  regiments  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  the  42nd  would  then  be  known  as  “  the  Ist 
battalion  of  the  Queen's  Own  Royal  Highlanders,  or 
42nd  (Black  Watch)  ” ;  the  designation  of  the  79th 
would  be  the  2nd  j^ti^ion  of  the  same  territorial 
regiment,  with  the  addition,  “  79th  (Cameron  High¬ 
landers)."  This  simple  proceeding  would  obviate  even 
the  chance  of  dissatisfaction,  would  maintain  the  all- 
important  influence  of  esprit  de  corps,  and  yet  would  not 
militate  in  the  slightest  degree  against  the  complete 
homog^neousness  of  territorial  regiments. 

The  second  proposal  which  seems  calculated  to  raise 
a  considerable  storm  is  that  touching  upon  the  q^uostion 
of  “  interchangeability."  To  a  large  extent,  this  prin¬ 
ciple  has  alre^y  been  adopted,  in  double  batteJion 
regiments,  both  officers  and  men  may  be  sent  to  serve 
with  either  one  or  the  other  battalion,  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  service  demand.  The  same  system  has  also  pre¬ 
vailed  latterly  in  connexion  with  recruits  enlisted  for 
linked  battalions.  Thus  the  men  of  the  73rd  and  90th 
are  “  interchangeable that  is,  may  be  transferred  from 
one  regiment  to  the  other  at  the  option  of  the  military 
authorities.  The  text  of  the  law  declares  that  the 
officers  of  linked  battalions  are  in  precisely  the  same 
position,  a  General  Order  of  1872  having  affirmed  their 
liability  to  transfer,  in  the  most  unmistakeable  terms. 
That  ruling  has,  however,  remained  a  dead  letter  in 
practice.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  frankly  owns  that 
he  sets  his  face  against  it,  because  “  it  would  destroy 
de  corps  ”  and  be  “  most  distasteful  to  the  army." 
We  scarcely  agree  with  His  Royal  Highness  in  the  first 
part  of  this  opinion.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  one  has 
ever  ventured  to  assert  that  the  members  of  a  double  bat¬ 
talion  regiment  possess  less  esprit  de  corps  than  those 
belonging  to  a  single  battalion  corps.  In  fact,  experience 
rather  tends  to  prove  precisely  the  contrary.  If  we 
were  asked  to  select  the  two  regiments  in  the  whole 
army  most  distinguished  by  esprit  de  corps,  we  should 
unhesitatingly  single  out  the  60th  Rifles  and  Rifle 
Brigade,  each  of  which  has  no  less  than  four  battalions. 
When,  however,  the  Duke  says  that  to  carry  out  the 
General  Order  in  question  would  be  distasteful  to  the 
army,"  he  is  on  stronger  ground.  If  the  reform  were 
introduced  at  once,  it  would  certainly  generate  a  ^reat 
deal  of  discontent,  especially  among  the  officers  of  single 
battalion  regiments.  Whatever  may  be  the  law  on  tiie 
subject,  they  have  grown  accustomed  to  consider  them¬ 
selves  part  and  parcel  of  their  respective  corps,  so  that 
to' transfer  an  officer  of,  say,  the  “happy  75th,"  to  the 
39th,  would  seem  like  a  sentence  of  unmerited  hanish- 
ment.  We  deprecate  anything  resembling  harshness  or 
injustice  in  bringing  this  or  any  other  scheme  of  militaiy 
reform  into  operation.  Wrenching  by  force  is  not  the 
wisest  way  of  opening  the  door  for  salutary  innovations. 
We  quite  agree  with  the  Committee  as  to  the  necessity 
of  introducing  a  system  of  “  interchangeability ;  "  the 
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Lime  Company  in  ifca  tarn  assigned  its  rights  to  the 
Sombrero  Phosphate  Company.  The  Sombrero  Phos- 
phate  Company,  for  reasons  which  do  not  appear,  was 
nnsnccessfnl.  Perhaps  the  deposits  were  less  valnable 
than  had  been  anticipated ;  perhaps  the  expenses  of  work¬ 
ing  were  larger  than  they  ought  to  haye  been ;  perhaps 
money  disappeared  in  that  mysterious  way  in  which 
money  often  does  disappear  in  joint-stock  company 
management.  Be  the  case,  howeyer,  what  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  the  Sombrero  Phosphate  Company  (Li- 
mited)  proyed  a  disastrous  undertaking,  floats  into 
liquidation,  and  was  wound  up.  The  official  liquidator, 
in  July  1871,  put  the  estate  up  for  sale,  by  order  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  at  a  reseryed  price  of  55,0001.  No¬ 
body,  howeyer,  was  disptosed  to  bid  this  sum,  and  so  for 
a  while  the  matter  rested.  It  occurred,  howeyer,  to 
Baron  Brlanger,  a  yery  eminent  French  financier,  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  old  Sombrero  Phosphate  Company  had 
proyed  unsuccessful,  something  mi^ht  be  done  by  start¬ 
ing  a  new  company,  and  he  accordingly  associate  with 
himself  one  or  two  other  capitalists,  who  formed  tbem- 
selyes  with  him  into  a  syndicate  for  the  purchase  of  the 
island  at  its  reseryed  price.  Natiye  modesty  made 
Baron  Erlanger  anxious  that  his  name  should  not 
appear  in  the  proceedings,  and  accordingly  a  certain 
Mr.  Eyans  appeared  upon  the  scene  with  the  necessary 
55,0001.  in  his  pocket,  and  purchased  the  estate  boldly 
and  at  once  from  the  official  liquidator.  Who.  Mr. 
Eyans  was,  and  what  was  his  exact  position,  it  is,  as  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  in  giving  judgment  pointedly 
observed,  not  altogether  easy  to  find  out.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  he  bad  some  connexion  with  the  business 
of  Baron  Erlanger,  and  that  he  was  in  effect  that 
eminent  financier’s  paid  agent.  The  property  being 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Eyans,  it  was  deemed 
desirable  to  form  a  company  for  the  purchase 
of  it,  and  accordingly,  five  days  after  the  con¬ 
tract  of  sale  between  the  official  liquidator  and  Mr. 
Eyans  was  ratified,  the  Memorandum  and  Articles 
of  Association  of  the  new  undertaking  were  regis¬ 
tered.  The  object  of  the  New  Sombrero  Phosphate 
Company  was  the  purchase  of  the  property  from  Mr. 
Evans  for  110,0001.,  yielding  that  gentleman  the  modest 

Srofit  of  55,0001.,  and  its  directors,  five  in  number,  were 
[.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  Sir  Thomas  Dakin,  Mr.  E.  B.  East- 
wick,  Mr.  Evans  himself,  and  Admiral  Macdonald.  It 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  practically  disputed  that 
these  five  gentlemen  were  nominated  by  Erlanger.  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys  resided  in  Paris,  and  may,  perhaps, 
have  believed  Erlanger’s  representation  that  the  concern 
was  a  sound  one.  He  did  not,  however,  attend  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  board,  and  it  can  hardly  have  been  expected 
that  he  should  have  done  so.  Sir  Thomas  Dakin,  unfor¬ 
tunately  for  him,  seems  to  have  been  entrapped  into  the 
matter,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  ex¬ 
pressly  exonerates  him  from  anything  more  than  want 
of  reasonable  care  and  diligence.  A  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Pincox,  who,  like  Mr.  Evans,  was  in  some  mys¬ 
terious  way  connect^  with  Baron  Erlanger,  seems  to 
have  persuaded  Sir  Thomas  to  join  the  board,  and  Sir 
Thomas  in  all  probability  believed  all  that  Mr.  Pincox 
told  him.  Mr.  Eastwick,  the  third  director,  was  away 


at  the  time  in  Canada,  inspecting  that  valuable  property, 

'  the  Canadian  oil  wells  of  Mr.  Longbottom.  The  murth 
director.  Admiral  Macdonald,  seems  to  have  joined  the 
board  with  the  direct  intention  of  doing  whatever  Baron 
Erlanger  told  him  he  was  to  do.  He  was,  in  short,  as  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  observed,  the  agent  of  Baron  Er¬ 
langer  for  all  purposes,  and  not  an  independent  director. 
The  fifth  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Evans  himself, 
ostensibly  on  the  ground  that,  as  the  owner  of  the  pro¬ 
perty,  he  would  join  the  new  company  as  a  large  share¬ 
holder  and  active  director,  and  afford  it  the  advantage 
of  his  experience  in  phosphate  mining. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  directors,  which  took  place 
almost  immediately  after  the  company  was  registered, 
the  sale  of  the  rights  in  the  island  by  Mr.  Evans  as 
vendor  to  a  certain  Mr.  Pavy  as  trustee  for  the  new 
company  was  latified  by  Sir  Thomas  Dakin,  Admiral 
Macdonald,  and  Mr.  Evans;  Mr.  Eastwick  and  M. 


PROMOTERS  AND  THEIR  LIABILITIES. 

The  history  of  the  New  Sombrero  Phosphate  Com- 
pany  (Limited),  which  has  recently  occupied  the  atten. 
tion  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  is  by  no  means  devoid  of 
general  interest,  and  will  no  doubt  be  studied  by 
gentlemen  in  the  City  with  that  care  which  it  deserves. 
It  seems  that,  towards  the  beginning  of  1865,  Sombrero, 
a  little  island  in  the  British  West  Indies,  which  at  that 
time  contained  very  valuable  deposits  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  was  leased  by  the  Crown  to  a  certain  M.  Dumas 
for  twenty-one  years  at  a  rental  of  a  thousand  a  year. 
In  the  November  of  the  samo  year  M.  Dnmas  assigned 
his  lease,  together  with  a  factory,  buildings,  and  other 
works  which  he  had  erected,  to  a  corporation  called  the 
Phosphate  of  Lime  Company,  and  tho  Phosphate  of 
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Droajn  de  Lhnjs  not  being  present.  Of  these  three,  of 
coarse,  Evans  was  the  nominal  vendor  and  the  agent  of 
Erlanger ;  Admiral  Macdonald  had  actnallv  received  his 
director’s  qualification  from  Erlanger ;  and  Sir  Thomas 
Dakin,  the  onlv  independent  director,  was  snfficientlv 
unfortunate  to  do  as  his  brother  dii  ectors  recommended. 
An  admirable  prospectus  was  issued,  and  the  capital 
required  to  complete  the  purchase  was  ei^rly  sub¬ 
scribed  ;  but  after  a  few  months  it  appeared  that,  like 
the  original  Sombrero  Phosphate  Company  (Limited), 
the  New  Sombrero  Phosphate  Company  (Limited)  was 
working  at  a  loss.  Unpleasant  remarks  were  made ; 
and  bemre  two  months  were  over  a  meeting  of  share¬ 
holders  was  held,  at  which  some  unpleasant  gentleman, 
unaccj^uainted  with  the  mysteries  of  promotion,  and  not 
sufficiently  sympathetic  to  appreciate  its  beauties,  stated 
that  iu  his  judgment  Mr.  Evans,  in  purchasing  the 
property  for  55,000Z.  and  allowing  the  Company  a  few 
days  later  to  re-purchase  it  for  twice  that  amount,  had 
not  acted  so  straightforwardly  as  could  be  desired.  It  I 
turned  out  on  enquiry  that  this  little  fact  had  been,  by 
some  unfortunate  oversight,  omitted  from  the  pro¬ 
spectus;  and,  as  it  was  within  the  knowledge  of 
one  of  the  directors  at  least,  if  not  of  more,  proceedings 
were  taken,  as  in  the  Lisbon  Steam  Tramways  case,  to 
compel  the  promoters  and  directors  to  remnd  their 
money  to  the  shareholders.  Vice-Chancellor  Malins, 
before  whom  the  case  originally  came  on,  was  disposed 
to  deal  somewhat  tenderlv  with  the  defendants,  and 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there  had  been  **  a  want 
of  caution”  on  the  part  of  the  shareholders.  The 
Court  of  Appeal,  to  which  the  case  of  course  was  taken, 
decided  that,  on  the  part  of  the  promoters  and  directors, 
there  was,  to  put  the  matter  mildly,  a  want  of  certain 
qualities  even  more  valuable  than  caution  itself.  The 
contract  between  Mr.  Evans  and  the  company  to 
purchase  the  property  for  110,0001.  was,  the  Master  of 
the  Bolls  emphatically  observed,  ”  nothing  more  than 
mere  pretence  or  sham  ;  a  thing  entered  into  between 
one  agent  of  the  promoters  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
and  another  agent  of  the  promoters  for  the  purpose  of 
buying.”  ”  In  his  opinion,”  his  Lordship  added, 
promoters  of  a  company  stand  in  a  fiduciary  relation 
towards  the  company,  and  are  bound  to  make  full  and 
fair  disclosure  of  all  circumstances  likely  to  materially 
influence  the  judgment  of  the  shareholders.”  In  this 
view  Lord  Justice  James  and  Lord  Justice  Baggallay 
concurred,  and  the  Court  has  accordingly  order^  that 
the  purchase  irom  Mr.  Evans  be  rescinded,  and  that 
Baron  Erlanger  and  the  other  defendants,  amongst  whom 
are  the  five  directors  and  the  members  of  the  syndicate 
who  subscribed  the  55,0001.  which  Mr.  Evans  paid  as 
purchase-money,  are  each  and  all  of  them  liable  for  the 
repayment  to  the  company  of  110,0001.  with  interest 
thereon  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  their  own  comment.  A 
financier  purchases  a  property  which,  according  to  his 
own  version  of  the  transaction,  he  of  coarse  beUeves  to 
be  valuable,  but  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  turns  out  to 
be  in  a  bad  way.  Having  purchased  it  himself  he  then 
floats  a  company,  which  buys  it  from  him  at  exactly 
doable  what  he  has  given  for  it.  The  simple  question 
is  whether  by  so  doing  he  has  defrauded  the  company. 
As  to  the  common  sense  of  the  matter  there  can  be  very 
little  doubt ;  as  to  the  law  of  it  there  have  unfortunately 
been  several  decisions  in  the  Common  Law  Court^ 
which  it  is  impossible  not  to  regard  with  regret.  Courts 
of  equity  take  a  somewhat  sterner  view  of  commercial 
monJity,  and  seem  resolved  to  enforce  the  principle 
that  the  promoter  of  a  company  is  in  effect  a  trustee 
for  the  shareholders,  and  is  liable,  if  he  ccg:iceals  from 
them  any  material  fact  within  his  own  knowledge,  the 
disclosure  of  which  would  influence  their  judgment. 

It  may  possibly  be  that  Baron  Erlanger  and  his  friends, 
when  they  purchased  the  island  through  the  agency  of 
Mr.  Evans,  gave  very  much  below  its  value  for  it,  and 
that  in  selling  it  to  the  company  for  double  what  thej 
had  given  they  were  only  takmg  a  fair  price.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  they  made  over  50,000Z.  out 
of  the  transaction,  and  that  their  real  object  in 


floating  the  New  Sombrero  Phosphate  Company 
(Limit^)  was  not  to  benefit  the  shareholders  in 
the  new  undertaking,  but  to  make  the  profit  upon  the 
sale  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  did  make,  ana  which 
of  course  they  hoped  to  keep.  It  is  a  cardinal  principle 
of  equity  that  a  trustee  who  makes  any  profits  out  of 
the  administration  of  the  trust  funds  is  bound  to 
account  fbr  them  to  the  ceitui  qui  trusts ;  and  City  men 
will  in  fbture  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  relation 
of  a  promoter  towards  shareholders  is  that  of  trustee, 
and  that  any  little  profits  which  he  may  make,  without 
accounting  for  them,  he  may  at  once  he  called  upon  to 
refund.  No  doubt  this  decision  will  be  regarded  with 
consternation  in  Capel  Court,  aud  promoters  will  bo 
astonished  to  learn  that,  as  Lord  Justice  James  observed, 
”  there  are  certain  principles  of  ordinary  equity  and 
morality  the  equitude  of  vAiich  is  obvious,  and  which  are 
not  to  oe  disregarded  with  impunity  even  by  professional 
promoters.”' '  A  financier  who  invites  the  general  public 
to  join  him  in  a  speculation  puts  himself  in  the  position 
of  a  trustee,  and  cannot  avail  himself  of  the  defence  that 
ordinary  business  transactions  must  not  be  ripped  up. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  question  whether,  on  the  facts  as  disclose 
in  the  coarse  of  the  case,  the  promoters  of  the  New 
Sombrero  Phosphate  Company  ^imited)  were  not  liable 
to  a  prosecution  for  conspiracy.  There  are  many  points  of 
analog  between  the  Sombrero  case  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Eupion  case  on  the  other.  Be  this,  however,  as 
it  may,  Baron  Erlanger  and  the  other  members  of  his 
syndicate  are  all  jointly  and  severally  responsible  for  the 
total  capital  of  the  New  Sombrero  Phosphate  Company 
(Limited).  Individually  the  lesson  is  a  severe  one,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  generally  its  effect  may  be  whole¬ 
some. 


REFORM  FOR  UNIVERSITY  ATHLETIC 
SPORTS. 

University  athletes  are  now  in  full  training.  In 
another  week  or  two  the  sports  of  both  Universities  will 
^  come  off*,  and  from  the  performances  of  the  several  com¬ 
petitors  in  these  contests  the  respective  presidents 
of  the  two  clubs  will  decide  who  shall  represent  their 
Universities  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Sports  at 
Lillie  Bridge.  Year  after  year  there  is  a  sort  of  same¬ 
ness  in  the  programme  of  the  leading  ”  sports,”  both 
of  those  connned  to  any  one  University  and  of  those 
between  the  two,  and  also  of  the  Champion  Sports  of 
the  Amatenr  Athletic  Club.  To  some  extent  this  may 
be  desirable,  for,  as  regards  tests  of  speed,  or  of  stamina, 
or  of  both,  it  has  been  ascertained  .by  experience 
what  are  the  best  distances  at  which  to  bring  out  these 
several  qualities.  We  therefore  find  standard  races  of 
100  yar^,  quarter  of  a  mile,  one  mile,  and  three  miles, 
a  hurdle  race  of  120  yards,  and  four  other  feats,  viz., 
high  and  long  jump,  throwing  the  hammer,  and 
”  patting  ”  the  shot.  This  is  the  I'egulatiou  list  of  trials 
between  the  Universities.  In  the  Champion  Sports, 
a  few  days  later,  this  programme  is  pretty  well 
repeated,  with  the  exception  that  the  long  -  dis¬ 
tance  race  is  increased  from  three  to  four  miles, 
and  there  is  an  addition  to  the  card  in  a  half-mile 
race.  We  are  not  going  to  deny  that  experience  may 
not  correctly  have  decided  that  the  above  distances  are 
the  best  selection  to  test  in  each  quarter  speed,  stamina, 
and  the  combination  of  the  two  qualities  upon  the  flat. 
Moreover,  as  every  well-trained  runner  has  his  particular 
distance  or  distances  at  which  he  performs  best,  it  is 
well  that  each  club  should  know  beforehand  the  selected 
distances  for  which,  as  a  question  of  speed  or  of  stamina, 
representatives  will  be  required.  If  it  were  otherwise, 
the  results  might  be  lotteries ;  e.y.,  suppose  the  Univer¬ 
sities  had,  in  their  own  sports,  each  a  quarter-mile  and 
a  half-mfle  race,  and  later  on  a  programme  were  made 
out  for  sports  between  the  two,  and  a  600  yards  wee 
introduced.  Each  captain,  for  want  of  due  trial,  might 
well  be  at  a  loss  as  to  whom  he  should  depute  to  re¬ 
present  his  club  over  this  distance.  The  half-mile  man 
might  be  deficient  in  speed,  and  the  quarter-mile  man 
be  unable  to  stay.  Or,  again,  some  third  man,  who  was 
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only  S6Cond-best  at  one  or  both  of  the  above-named 
distances,  might  be  the  best  man  of  all  over  the 
untried  distance.  In  such  a  case  the  representation 
of  each  clnb  might  be  a  matter  of  chance  and 
not  of  selection  by  sheer  merit.  In  the  same  way  in 
the  hurdle  race,  though  we  fail  to  see  why — more  than 
115  or  even  150 — 120  yards  has  been  always  pitched 
upon,  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  to  enable  the  best 
mi^Ti  for  that  distance  to  bo  found  to  represent  each 
University,  the  distance  to  be  run  should  be  agreed 
upon  before  the  private  sports  of  each  clnb  take  place, 
so  that  there  may  be  a  satisfactory  trial  at  that  distance. 
It  is  with  the  minor  details  of  the  arrangements  of  this 
one  race  that  we  are  inclined  to  find  fault.  Not  only  is 
the  distance  from  start  to  finish  known  to  an  inch  (that 
is  right),  but  also  the  height  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of 
each  hurdle  is  known,  and  the  position  of  every  such 
hurdle,  with  reference  to  the  starting  and  winning  posts, 
and  to  the  other  hurdles.  So  many  feet  from  scratch  to 
the  first  hurdle — such  a  height  to  be  cleared — so 
manj  feet  (a  constant  distance),  between  each  suc¬ 
cessive  hurdle,  and  so  many  feet  from  the  last  hurdle  to 
the  tape,  at  the  finish.  An  ordinary  man  running  at 
hurdles  at  racing  pace,  not  in  one  of  these  races,  has  to 
tax  not  only  his  speed,  endurance,  and  jumping 
power,  but  also  his  eye  and  his  judgment — where 
to.take-ofiT,  how  to  measare  his  steps,  and  how  high  to 
jump  so  as  to  clear  his  obstacle  without  unnecessary 
waste  of  jumping  power.  If  he  jumps  higher  than  is 
requisite,  he  wastes  power  and  loses  ground.  But  in 
these  cut-and-dried  hurdle  races,  in  which  every  detail 
can  be  rehearsed  beforehand  to  an  eighth  of  an  inch, 
the  game  becomes,  so  to  speak,  a  sort  of  leger-de-pied. 
The  race  is  won,  not  necessarily  by  the  best  man  over 
so  many  hurdles,  placed  in  some  unknown  order  over  a 
known  distance,  but  by  the  man  who  has  most  accu¬ 
rately  studied  the  pedipulation  (to  coin  a  word)  of  the 
given  course.  Of  course  speed  is  a  requisite,  and 
cleverness,  but  there  seems  to  be  too  little  “  all  round  ** 
test  in  the  matter.  Suppose  that  some  peculiar  billiard 
table  were  designed  for  a  match,  with  a  “  draw  ** 
here,  and  dead  cushion  there,  one  pocket  larger  than 
usual,  and  one  smaller.  The  player  who  was  the  most 
accustomed  to  this  table,  or  to  its  facsimile  at  home, 
would  have  an  advantage  of  many  points  over  another 
player  of  his  own  strength,  who  had  not  made  a  special 
study  of  a  cramped  game  in  this  shape.  The  ^‘all 
round  ”  play  of  the  two  might  bo  quite  even,  but  the 
one  who  knew  the  table  would  have  an  advantage  in 
this  case. 

A  circus  horse  that  performs  under  cover,  and  has  some 
power  of  jumping,  will  perform  much  better  over  a  regula¬ 
tion  series  of  obstacles  at  which  he  has  constantly  practised 
than  a  crack  steeplechaser ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  if  the  two  met  upon  neutral  ground,  the  circus 
animal  would  hold  his  own.  An  instance  occurred  eleven 
years  ago  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Sports,  which 
showed  how  dependent  the  best  performers  over  the 
regulation  hurdle  course  of  the  day  are  upon  the  race¬ 
course  being  a  facsimile  of  that  over  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  practise.  Tififaney  of  Cambridge 
was  a  hot  favourite  for  the  hurdle  race,  and  would  have 
won  barring  accidents.  He  had  practised  over  one 
particular  arrangement  of  hurdles  until  he  was 
master  of  the  “  stop,”  and  could  time  his  stride, 
take-off,  and  landing,  to  a  nicety.  But  he  had  prac¬ 
tised  on  level  ground.  The  race  was  upon  the  Christ¬ 
church  cricket  ground,  down  hill.  The  stereotyped  stride 
was  thrown  out  of  calculation ;  he  covered  in  the  race 
more  ground  by  an  inch  or  two  down  the  incline  than 
had  l^en  his  habit  on  the  level.  He  got  out  of  his 
distances,  and  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  hurdles  in  his 
take-off,  until  he  struck  one,  and  fell.  Even  then  he 
picked  himself  up  and  ran  second.  It  was  pretty  plain 
to  spectators  that  over  his  known  course  (or  over  some 
course  well  known  to  bo  a  strange  one),  he  was  the  best 
man  of  the  day  ;  but  he  was  deceived  by  believing  the 
course  to  be  identical  with  his  practice-ground,  and 
trusting  too  much  to  his  habit  of  foot,  and  too  little  to 
his  eye,  got  thrown  out  of  Jiis  calculations.  We  believe 


that  if  the  hurdle  race-courses  of  the  day  were  not  so 
stereotyped  we  should  witness  more  self-reliance,  moro 
judgment  of  eye  and  of  distance,  than  now  are  called 
into  plav.  The  distance  from  post  to  post  might  be 
fixed,  also  the  number  of  hurdles,  and  it  might  be  an¬ 
nounced  beforehand  what  would  be  the  largest  and  what 
the  smallest  size  of  any  hurdle  in  the  course.  Beyond 
that,  the  competitors  should  be  left  to  themselves  to 
judge  whether  the  first  hurdle  was  eight  or  twelve  yards 
from  the  start,  and  also  whether  the  distances  between 
the  succeeding  hurdles  were  regular  or  irregular.  The 
height  of  the  hurdles  might  with  advantage  vary  down 
the  course,  to  test  the  eye  of  a  runner.  The  competitors 
might,  of  course,  walk  over  and  inspect  the  course  before 
the  race ;  just  as  an  experienced  and  careful  steeple  - 
chase  jockey  will,  if  possible,  have  a  look  at  a  strange 
course  before  he  rides  over  it,  and  will  note  where  lies  a 
bit  of  heavy  ground,  where  there  is  a  bad  or  a  good  take¬ 
off,  or  whether  a  double*’  had  best  be  taken  at  a  fly 
or  on  and  off.  If  this  system  were  adopted  in  amateur 
athletic  hurdle  races,  the  “  times'”  (about  which  there 
is  so  much  jealousy)  might  fall  off  a  second  or  two, 
but  we  think  the  race  would  be  more  a  test  of  merit 
and  less  of  leger-de-pied  than  it  is  at  present.  If  eques¬ 
trian  steeple-chases  were  all  run  over  facsimile  and 
cramped  courses,  without  variety  of  fence  or  of  dis¬ 
tance,  would  there  not  be  danger  of  circus-trained 
animals  being  at  a  premium  compared  to  horses  of  real 
hunting  or  racing  power  ? 

There  is  to  our  mind  another  anomaly  in  those  Univer¬ 
sity  Sports,  and  that  is,  the  classification  of  each  “  event” 
upon  the  card  as  equal.  The  athletics  of  the  year  are 
supposed  to  bo  won  or  lost  according  to  the  number  of 
“events”  scored  by  either  club.  There  are  nine  of 
these,  namely,  100  yards,  quarter-mile,  mile,  three  miles, 
and  hurdle  race,  the  “  hammer ”  and  the  “shot,”  and 
the  two  jumps.  Thus,  a  club  that  might  win  the  last 
five  of  this  list  would  be  accounted  victor  over  the 
other  that  landed  the  four  preceding.  It  seems  as  great 
an  absurdity  to  class  a  jump  or  a  throw  as  a  perform¬ 
ance  of  equal  merit  with  the  acme  of  speed  or  of 
stamina  as  it  would  be  to  put  the  billiard  or  bicycle 
matches  of  the  Universities  on  a  par  with  the  cricket 
match  or  boat  race.  If  one  University  should  win  these 
last  two  contests  we  are  confident  that  the  other  would 
not  feel  consoled  by  winning  in  billiards  and  bicycles. 
If  the  jumps  and  feats  of  strength  were  to  count  only 
half  an  event  each,  more  justice  would  be  done  to  the 
merit  of  the  winning  representatives.  Then,  if  a  club 
won  all  four  of  the  small  fry  events,  it  would  count 
two ;  by  winning  three,  the  score  would  bo  one ;  and 
if  each  side  won  a  couple  they  would  cancel,  and  leave 
the  honours  of  the  day  to  be  settled  by  the  five  races. 
The  greater  prestige  and  applause  which  attends  the 
winner  of  the  three-mile  i*ace,  compared  to  the  putter  of 
the  shot,  or  a  jumper,  is  the  best  proof  that  though 
these  events  are  allowed  to  score  as  equal  on  paper; 
they  are  by  no  means  so  in  the  estimation  of  the  public 
or  of  the  Universities  themselves.' 


“HAROLD”  AND  THE  “BRITISH  CRITIC.” 

As  was  to  bo  expected,  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son’s  Harold  gave  rise  to  some  remarkable  generali¬ 
sations  by  the  “  British  Critic ;  ”  the  typical  personage 
known  and  playfully  appreciated  on  the  Continent  from 
Paris  to  St.  Petersburg,  who  is  considered  to  have  .a 
gift  for  making  remarkable  generalizations.  The  critio 
of  the  leading  journal  who — as  he  should  be — is  always 
more  entirely  “  British  ”  than  any  other,  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  Laureate’s  “dramatic  ”  power.  Mr.  Symonds  was 
overwhelmed  too — struck  down  before  the  splendour  of 
Haroldf  as  completely  as  the  Spectator  critio  had  be¬ 
fore  been  struck  down  by  the  splendour  of  Queen  Mary, 
which  he  found  to  be  “  a  decidedly  finer  work  of  dra¬ 
matic  art  than  Shakespeare’s  Henry  F/JJ.”  A  definition 
of  “  dramatic  imagination  ”  by  either  of  these  three 
gentlemen — or,  better  still,  by  all  three  combined — would 
be  interesting  and  valuable.  For  ourselves,  we  have, 
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isince  the  appearance  of  Queen  Mary^  sought  one  that 
would  include  the  dramatic  work  of  Mr.  Tennyson — in 
admiration  of  whose  real  powers  in  other  directions  we 
yield  to  none.  But  we  fail  in  our  quest.  To  us,  indeed, 
it  seems  that  not  only  is  dramatic  imagination,  as  an 
•element  of  modern  poetiy,  quite  dead  and  buried,  but, 
judging  ftom  the  tone  of  such  criticism  as  that  we  have 
glanced  at,  the  appreciation  of  it  is  dead  and  buried  too. 

That  mere  variety  of  mood — a  quality  which  Mr. 
'Tennyson  undoubtedly  has — is  in  a  certain  sense  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  dramatic  imagination,  is  no  doubt  true.  But 
it  is  a  poor  substitute,  and  powerless  of  itself  to  enable 

man  to  write  a  drama. 

Let  us,  however,  explain  what  we  mean  by  “  variety  of 
mood,**  though  it  is  marvellous  that  we  should  have  to 
explain  it,  after  all  the  critical  ink  that  has  been 
shed  since  Thoth  invented  the  writer’s  “idle  trade.** 
An  Eastern  poet,  we  are  told,  once  stopped  a  censorious 
friend  in  the  street,  and  reprimanded  him  for  having 
said,  in  reference  to  his,  the  poet’s,  latest  effhsioo, 
that  he,  the  critic,  was  “  sick  of  b'>aring  the  same  bird 
always  singing.**  “  Thou  doest  me  injustice,  O  friend,” 
was  the  sarcastic  reply.  “  I  never  said  that,  for  it  would 
have  applied  to  Jami  himself,  who  (like  thee  in  one 
thing)  is  always  making  verses.  What  I  said  was  that  I 
hated  to  hear  the  same  bird  always  singing  the  same 
tune ;  and  that  does  not  apply  to  Jami.**  The  repartee 
was  bitter,  but  it  expresses  a  true  and  obvious  distinc¬ 
tion. 

For,  into  these  three  classes  all  poets  may  really  be 
•divided — First,  those  univocalists  who,  like  the  irate 
bard  in  question,  can,  with  their  one  voice,  sing  only 
•one  tune ;  second,  those  uni  vocalists  who,  like  Jami, 
can,  with  their  one  voice,  sing  several  tunes ;  and 
thirdly,  the  multi  vocalists  who,  like  Shakespeare,  can, 
with  their  many  voices,  sing  all  tunes. 

This  is  obvious.  But  where  shall  we  place  Mr. 
Tennyson  ?  Let  us  try  to  see. 

It  IS,  of  course,  to  the  first-named  of  these  classes 
that  most  poets  belong — a  fact  so  completely  recognised 
in  this  country  that  “  the  British  Critic  ”  has  appro¬ 
priated  from  theological  discussion  the  word  “  note  *’  as  a 
word  of  classification,  and,  unless  a  new  singer  has  a 
special  “note”  that  can  be  “spotted,”  at  once — a  “note” 
sufficiently  like  the  note  of  the  reigning  singer  to  be  a 
fashionable  “  note,”  and  yet  sufficiently  varied  from  it 
to  be  a  “  new  note  *’ — the  critic  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that  singer.  This  makes  criticism  one  of  the 
easiest — as  it  always  has  been,  from  Zoilus  to  the 
Aristarchus  of  the  Times,  one  of  the  most  charming — of 
the  professions. 

There  are  not,  of  course,  many  poets  left  for  Class  II., 
when  Class  I.  swallows  up  nearly  the  whole  brood  of 
Parnassus.  Yet  is  there  a  most  illustrious  few ;  and, 
when  we  come  to  consider  that  among  them  are  Homer, 
Virgil,  Dante,  Milton,  Byron,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Keats, 
Heine,  Schiller,  Cku^  II.  is  a  class  that  claims  our 
deepest  admiratiou  and  reverence. 

But  if  Class  II.  is  small  and  select  as  compared  with 
Class  I.,  what  are  we  to  say  of  Class  III.,  in  which  can 
only  be  placed  such  names  as  Shakespeare,  .^schylus, 
Sophocles — in  which  even  Homer,  Ferdusi,  Jami,  Goethe, 
Victor  Hugo,  and  perhaps  even  Chaucer,  cannot  be 
ranged  ? 

And,  to  which  of  these  classes  belongs  a  poet  who 
oould  have  written  a  drama  like  Harold — who  could 
have  created  a  character  like  Aldwyth !  But  let  us 
proceed. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  these  three 
kinds  of  poets  represent  three  totally  different  kinds 
of  poetic  impulse — three  totally  different  kinds  of 
poetic  activity.  The  impulse  of  the  first — the  genus 
irritdbile  vatum — is  egotism ;  these  have  less  imagina¬ 
tion  (in  the  true  sense  of  the  word)  than  other  people,  for 
they  cannot  get  out  of  themselves  at  all  as  we  others  can 
— are,  in  fact,  too  much  engaged  with  “the  pot-boiling” 
within  to  have  any  sympathy  with  the  great  rich  life 
around  them,  as  vfQ  others  have.  Like  the  chaffinch  whose 
eyes  have  been  pricked,  these  are  warblers  who  sing  he* 
cause  they  are  blind.  Their  song  is  very  sweet  some¬ 


times — often  very  sad  and  very  tender ;  but  it  is  all 
about  that  poor  little  ego  within — its  fussy  little  sorrows 
and  selfish  joys,  its  tremulous  fears  and  fluttering 
aspirations.  The  difference,  as  we  say,  between  us 
others  and  the  chaffinches  is  that,  while  we  all  suffer 
and  enjoy,  they,  being  blind,  poor  things,  “fuss  **  and 
we  do  not,  though  wo  could  all  fuss  if  we  would.  For, 
did  not  each  one  of  us,  before  ever  he  tasted  his  first 
“  pap,”  find,  with  the  poor  chaffinch  and  with  the 
Syrian  Gnostic,  that  “  matter  is  darkness — matter  is 
evil — and  of  matter  is  the  body,  and  to  become  incarnate 
is  to  inherit  sorrow  and  grievous  pain  ?  **  Did  not  each 
one  of  us,  as  the  wonder  of  life  expanded  before  him, 
feel,  with  the  poor  chaffinch,  and  with  Prince  Sakya 
Muni,  that  “  Life  is  music,  and  music  is  life,  and  that  all 
these  striving  forms  of  l^ing  are  but  the  penance  of 
Nature,  who  herself  is  but  the  melodious  expression — 
sad  yet  sweet — painful  yet  delicious — between  two  dis¬ 
sonant  points  ?  ”  And,  is  not  each  one  of  us  like  the 
poor  chaffinch,  and  like  Jami’s  Prince  Sdlimdn,  locked 
in  the  arms  of  his  own  earthly  Absal,  and  getting  no 
rest  there — getting  no  rest  at  ^1,  because  the  true  love 
Zurah  is  away,  beyond  the  furthest  star,  “  pining  for 
him  in  that  pure  heaven  ?  ”  We  could  all,  it  seems, 
then,  lament  if  we  would  and  had  time.  We  are 
not,  to  be  sure,  all  chaffinches,  and  seeing,  moreover, 
takes  up  time ;  “  but  it  is  given,”  says  Pascal,  “  to  the 
very  frogs  to  find  music  in  their  own  croaking.”  And 
we  could  sing  as  well  as  some  of  them — “  we  could  all 
sing  like  that,”  as  the  toad  said  to  the  noisy  frogs  in  the 
Eastern  fable ;  but  if  all  sang,  who  would  listen  ?  And 
among  a  thousand  million  frogs,  the  best  bred  frog  is  ho 
who  leaves  his  joys  and  woes  unsnng.  Therefore,  this 
class  may  be  dismissed  without  further  comment,  as 
being  of  not  much  account  in  an  universe  like  this, 
where  much  suffering  and  a  little  joy  seem  to  bo  the 
order  of  the  day. 

The  impulse  of  the  second  class  is  egotism  too,  yet* 
these  are  of  a  different  temper  from  the  first;  they 
have  imagination — grand  and  wonderful  imagination 
sometimes — but  it  is  lyric  imagination  still,  and  not 
dramatic.  They  have  splendid  vision,  but  it  never  gets 
beyond  seeing  general — universal— humanity,  typified  by 
themselves — in  the  dramatic  situation.  Wot  even  to 
those  is  it  given  to  break  through  that  law  of  centrality  ' 
by  which  every  “  mo  *’  feels  itself  to  bo  the  central  “  me  ” 
— the  only  true  and  original  “  mo  ”  of  the  universe, 
round  whom  all  other  “  me’s  ” — all  these  other  Brum¬ 
magem  “  me’s  ” — revolve.  This  little  “  mo  ”  of  theirs 
they  can  transmute  into  many  shapes,  but  they  cannot 
create  other  “  me’s  ” — nay,  tov  egotism,  they  scarcely 
would,  even  if  they  could. 

Of  the  third  class,  the  impulse  is  unegotistio  alto¬ 
gether;  it  is  the  simple  yearning  to  create,  akin  to 
that  which  made  “  the  great  Vishnfi  yearn  to  create  the 
world.”  So  “  of  imagination  all  compact  **  are  these 
that,  when  at  work,  “  the  divinity  ”  which  Jambliohus 
speaks  of  “  seizes  for  the  time  the  soul  and  gpiides  it  as 
he  will.” 

To  put  it  axiomatically,  then,  between  lyric  and 
dramatic  imagination  the  difference  is  this  :  the  former, 
not  being  “divinely  guided,”  only  enables  the  repre¬ 
senter,  even  in  its  very  highest  exercise  (as  in  the  prose 
stories  of  George  Eliot),  to  make  abstract  humanity 
truly  live  in  the  dramatic  situation ;  the  latter,  being 
“  divinely  guided,”  enables  him  in  its  highest  exercise, 
as  in  Shakespeare,  to  make  special  individual  characters 
truly  live  there.  One  deals  with  the  general  only ;  the 
other  with  both  general  and  particular. 

The  distinction  is  so  obvious  that  illustrations  seem 
almost  superfluous — they  can  be  found  in  abundance 
everywhere ;  but,  in  our  limited  space,  we  can  give  but 
two  or  three.  The  first  example  of  that  kind  of  lyric 
imagination  at  its  highest  which  may  easily  be  mistaken 
for  dramatic,  shall  be  from  the  great  prose  epic  of  the 
North,  “  The  Volsunga  Saga.”  While  the  brothers  of 
Gudrun  are  about  their  treacherous  business  of  mur¬ 
dering  her  husband,  as  ho  lies  asleep  in  her  arms, 
Brynhild,  his  former  love,  who,  in  the  frenzy  of  “  love 
turned  to  hate,”  has  instigated  the  murderers  to  the 
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deody  hoTors  ontoide  the  chamber,  with  Gunxiar  her 
huabaod,  and  listens  to  the  wail  of  her  rival,  welterinpf 
in  her  hniband’s  blood.  At  the  sound  of  that  wail 
Biynhild  langfas : — 

Thsn  Mid  Ounnsr  to  her,  **  Thou  Isnghest  not  because  thj  heart- 
loots  are  gladded,  or  eUe,  why  doth  thy  visage  wax  so  wan  f  ” 

This  is,  of  course,  very  fine ;  but  as  any  two  cha¬ 
racters  in  that  dramatic  situation  would  have  done 
that  dramatic  business — os  the  Sagaman  gives  us  the 
general,  and  not  the  particular^the  imagination  is  not 
technically  dramatic  but  lyric,  lyric  at  its  highest. 
But  our  examples  shall  be  from  our  own  English 
poets :  in  Coleridge’s  **  Ancient  Mariner,”  we  get  an 
enormous  amount  of  lyric  imagination.  When  the 
Ancient  Mariner,  in  his  narrative  to  the  ”  Wedding 
Guest,”  gets  to  the  slaying  of  the  albatross,  he  stops ;  he 
can  proceed  no  farther,  and  the  “Wedding  Guest” 
exclaims — 

**God  mre  thee,  Ancient  Mariner, 

From  the  fiends  that  plague  thee  thus ; 

Why  look’st  thou  sol*  “  With  my  cross-bow 
1  shot  the  albatross.” 

Here,  ag^in,  the  lyric  imagination  is  of  so  high  a  kind 
that,  at  first,  it  seems  dramatic. 

But  there  are  instances  of  lyric  imagination — 
especially  in  Shakespeare — which  are  higher  still ;  so 
fine,  indeed,  that  not  to  call  them  dramatic  seems,  at 
first  sight,  pedantic.  Such  an  example  is  that  famous 
speech  of  L^y  Macbeth,  in  the  second  act,  where  she 
says — 

Had  he  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept,  I  hod  done 't. 

Marvellously  subtle  as  is  this  speech,  it  will  bo  found,  if 
analysed,  that  it  deals  with  the  general  and  not  with  the 
particular.  Excogitation  can  do  it  without  the  aid  of 
the  “  divine  gaide.”  Indeed,  Leigh  Hunt  tells  a  story 
of  a  bargeman  who,  charged  with  robbing  a  sleeping 
traveller  in  his  barge,  used,  in  his  confession,  these 
identical  words.  Therefore,  it  could  be  reached  by 
representers  of  the  second  class. 

Again, 'the  thousand-and-one  cases  (to  be  found  in 
every  literature,  but  especially  in  the  Arabic  and 
Persian)  where  a  character,  overwhelmed  by  some 
sudden  surprise  or  terror,  asks  whether  the  action 
going  on  is  that  of  a  dream  or  of  real  life,  must  all, 
on  severe  analysis,  be  classed  under  lyric  rather  than 
under  dramatic  imagination  ;  even  such  fine  speeches  as 
those  where  Pericles,  on  discovering  Marina,  exclaims — 

Thii  is  the  rarest  dream  that  e’er  dull  sleep 

Did  mock  sad  fools  withal. 

Or  as  that  in  the  third  act  of  Titus  Andronicus^  where 
^itus,  beholding  his  mutilated  and  rained  daughter, 
asks — 

When  will  this  fearful  slumber  have  an  end? 

Even  here,  we  say,  the  humanity  rendered  is  general, 
and  not  particular ;  the  imagination  is  lyric,  therefore, 
not  dramatic.  The  poet,  as  representing  the  whole 
human  race,  throwing  himself  into  the  dramatic  situa¬ 
tion,  gives  us  what  general  humanity  would  have 
thongnt,  felt,  and  done,  in  that  situation,  not  what 
one  particular  individual^  and  he  alone,  would  have 
thought,  felt,  and  done. 

Now,  what  we  have  called  dramatic  imagination 
poes  to  work  in  a  very  different  way.  So  vividly 
IS  the  poet’s  mere  creative  instinct  at  work,  that  the 
ego  sinks  into  passivity  altogether — becomes  insensitive 
to  all  impressions  other  than  those  dictated  by  the  divine 
vision — by  the  “  divinity  ”  of  Jamblichus  which  “  has 
seized  the  soul.”  We  have  left  ourselves  no  space 
for  examples,  but  Shakespeare  is  full  of  them. 

Take  the  scene  in  the  first  act  of  Hamlet  where 
Hamlet  hears,  for  the  first  time,  from  Horatio,  that  his 
father’s  ghost  haunts  the  castle.  Having,  by  short, 
sharp  questions,  elicited  the  salient  facts  attending  the 
apparition,  Hamlet  says — 

I  would  I  had  been  there. 

To  this,  Horatio  makes  the  very  commonplace  remark-^ 

It  would  have  much  amazed  vou. 


Note  the  marvellously  dramatic  reply  of  Hamlet— 

Very  liktt  very  like.  Stayed  it  long  f 

Suppose,  now,  that  this  dialogue  had  been  attempted 
by  any  other  man  than  Shakespeare,  or  by  Shakespeare 
in  any  other  mood  than  his  very  highest.  BEamlet,  on 
hearing  Horatio’s  commonplace  remarlts  upon  phenomena 
which  to  Hamlet  were  more  subversive  of  the  very  order 
of  the  universe,  than  if  a  dozen  stars  had  fallen  from  their 
courses,  would  have  burst  out  with  “  amazed  me  P  ”  and 
then  would  have  followed  an  eloquent  declamation  about 
the  “  amazing  ”  nature  of  the  phenomena  and  their 
effect  ^on  him.  But  so  entirely  has  Shakespeare  be¬ 
come  Hamlet — so  completely  has  “  the  divinity  seized  his 
soul,”  that  all  language  seems  equally  weak  for  expressing 
the  turbulence  within.  And  he  exclaims  in  a  sort  of 
meditative  iro^,  “  Very  like,  very  like.”  It  is  exactly 
this  one  man  Camlet,  who  in  that  situation  would  have 
so  expressed  himself,  and  no  other  man  would.  Charles 
Elnight  has  some  good  remarks  upon  this  speech  of 
Handet’s,  yet  misses  its  true  value,  and  treats  it  from 
the  general  and  not  from  the  partic^ar  side.  Instances 
of  dramatic  imagination  in  Shakespeare  crowd  upon  us : 
we  can  find  room  for  but  one  more.  In  that  pathetic 
speech  of  Othello’s,  just  before  he  kills  himself,  he  says 
of  himself  that  he  is — 

One  not  easily  jealous,  but,  being  wrought^ 

Perplexed  in  the  extreme. 

Consider  the  marvellous  timbre  of  the  word  “  wrought,” 
as  coming  from  Othello.  Shakespeare,  when  writing  this 
passage,  especially  when  writing  this  word,  had  become 
entirely  the  simple  English  soldier  hero,  as  the  Moor 
really  is — he  had  become  Othello,  looking  upon  himself 
(the  most  gullible  of  men)  as  “not  easily  jealous,” 
whereas,  he  was  “wrought”  and  “perplexed  in  the 
extreme,”  by  tricks  so  clumsy  that  nothing -but  the 
enormous  individuality  of  the  man — nothing  but  the 
preponderance  of  the  particular  over  tho  general  in  his 
character — nothing  but  the  fact  of  his  being  Othello, 
in  short — prevents  his  losing  our  sympathy  by  his 
fatuity. 

Of  dramatic  imagination,  as  thus  defined,  how  much 
is  there  in  Harold  ? — how  much  is  there  in  Queen  Mary  ? 
Nay,  how  much  is  there  in  any  English  drama  that  has 
been  written  since  the  death  of  Shirley  ? — unless,  in¬ 
deed,  we  except  the  single  instance  of  Joseph  and  his 
Brethren — an  unknown  play,  which  nineteenth  century 
criticism  has  consistently  ignored. 

Why  has  this  kind  of  imagination  so  completely  passed 
away  ?  For  every  effect  there  is  a  cause.  But  in  seeking 
for  the  cause  here,  we  should  have  to  go  deeper  in  our 
inquiry  than  is  at  all  practicable  in  the  space  at  our 
command ;  we  should  have,  very  likely,  to  go  to  first 
principles  ;  we  should  have  to  inquire  whether  the  poetic 
temperament  has  not  changed  altogether  in  these  latter 
days  ;  whether  the  dramatic  phase,  of  that  temperament 
— ^the  only  healthy  phase,  it  would  seem — has  not  been 
wiped  out  by  the  conditions  of  modern  life — conditions 
w'hich  obviously  tend  more  and  more  to  the  increase  of 
the  sensitivity  and  egotism  of  the  individual  at  the 
expense  of  that  broad  and  manly  sympathy  with  the 
external  life  around  him,  which  is  essential  to  the  re¬ 
presenter,  but  which  is  nowadays  seen  only  in  the  non- 
fiteraiy  classes,  and  in  these  less  than  heretofore.  The 
inquiry  is  interesting,  but  we  cannot  take  it  up.  One 
thing,  however,  we  may  say,  in  conclusion  :  for  the  foster¬ 
ing  of  dramatic  imagination  there  is  necessary  a  large 
experience  of  men,  as  well  as  a  large  sympathy  with  man 
— a  practical  mastery  over  particulars  as  well  as  a  philoso¬ 
phical  mastery  over  universals — a  knowledge,  moreover, 
of  man  as  a  cog  in  the  social  wheel,  as  well  as  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  man  as  an  isolated  unit — a  knowledge,  indeed^ 
of  “  life  ”  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and,  we  had  almost 
said,  a  knowledge  of  affairs.  This  was  the  kind  of 
knowledge  possessed,  and  this  was  the  kind  of  life  lived, 
by  such  dramatists  as  .^schylus  and  Sophocles — 
Shakespeare,  and  Goethe,  and  hfrliere.  That  this  is  not 
the  knowledge  possessed,  and  not  the  life  led,  by  our 
contemporary  poets,  their  works,  we  think,  show.  And 
Mr.  Tennyson  is  no  exception. 
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GREEN  PASTURES  AND  PICCADILLY. 

BY  WILLIAM  BLACK, 

Author  of  *  The  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton  ^  *  The  Pi'incess 
of  ThulSf  ^<7. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
love’s  sorrows. 

**  Susan,”  said  Master  Jobuny  Blythe,  to  bis  sister — her  name 
was  Honorla,  and  therefore  he  called  her  Susan — "  you  have 
got  yourself  up  uncommon  smart  to-night.  I  see  how  it  is. 
You  girls  are  all  alike.  As  soon  as  one  of  you  catches  a 
fellow,  you  won’t  let  him  alone ;  you’re  all  for  pulling  him 
off;  you’re  like  a  lot  of  sparrows  with  one  bit  of  bread  amongst 
you.” 

don’t  know  what  you  are  talking  about,”  said  Miss 
Honoria,  with  proud  indifference. 

“  Oh,  yes,  you  do,”  retorted  Johnny,  regarding  himself  in  a 
mirror,  and  adjusting  his  white  tie.  You  don’t  catch  a  man 
like  Balfour  stopping  down  at  Willowby  three  whole  days  in 
the  middle  of  the  session,  and  all  for  nothing.  Then  it  was 
from  Willowby  he  telegraphed  he  would  come  here  to-night, 
after  he  had  refused.  Well,  I  wonder  at  poor  old  Syllabus;  I 
thought  she  was  a  cut  above  a  tea-and-coffee  fellow.  I  suppose 
it’s  his  30,000/.  a-year ;  at  least,  it  would  be  in  your  case, 
Susan.  Oh,  I  know.  I  know  when  you  part  your  hair  at 
the  side  you  mean  mischief.  And  so  we  shall  have  a  battle- 
royal  to-night — Susan  r.  Syllabus — and  all  about  a  grocer  1  ” 
Those  brothers  I  The  young  lady  whom  Master  Johnny 
ti*eated  with  se  much  familiarity  and  disrespect  was  of  an  ap¬ 
pearance  to  drive  the  fancies  of  a  young  man  mad.  She  was 
tall,  and  slender,  and  stately ;  though  she  was  scarcely  eighteen 
there  was  something  almost  mature  and  womanly  in  her  pre¬ 
sence;  she  had  large  dark  eyes,  heavy-lidded;  big  masses  of 
black  hair  tightly  braided  up  behind  to  show  her  shapely  neck ; 
a  face  such  as  Qainsborough  might  have  painted,  young,  and 
fresh,  and  pink ;  a  chin  somewhat  too  full,  but  round  with 
the  soft  contour  of  girlhood.  She  was  certainly  very  unlike 
her  cousin,  both  in  appearance  and  expression.  Lady  Sylvia’s 
eyes  were  pensive  and  serious ;  this  young  woman’s  were  full 
of  practical  life  and  audacity.  Lady  Sylvia’s  under  lip  re¬ 
treated  somewhat,  and  gave  a  sweet,  shy,  sensitive  look  to  the 
fine  face ;  whereas  Honoria  Blythe’s  under  lip  was  full  and 
round  and  ripe  as  a  cherry,  and  was  in  fit  accordance  with  her 
frank  and  bold  black  eye. 

Mrs.  Blythe  came  into  the  drawing-room.  She  was  a  large 
and  portly  person,  pale,  with  painted  eyelashes,  and  unnatu¬ 
rally  yellow  hair.  Lord  Willowby  had  no  great  liking  for 
his  sister-in-law ;  he  would  not  allow  Sylvia  to  go  on  a  visit 
to  her  f  when  he  and  his  daughter  came  to  town,  as  on  the 
present  occasion,  they  stopped  at  a  private  hotel  in  Arlington 
Street.  Finally,  the  head  of  the  house  made  his  appearance. 
Major  Blythe  had  all  the  physique  that  his  older  brother, 
Lord  Willowby,  lacked.  He  was  stout  and  roseate  of  face, 
bald  for  the  most  part,  his  eyes  a  trifle  bloodshot,  and  his 
hand  inclined  to  be  unsteady,  except  when  he  was  playing 
pool,  lie  wore  diamond  studs ;  he  said  by  Gad  ” ;  and  he 
was  hotly  convinced  that  Arthur  Orton,  who  was  then  being 
tried,  was  not  Arthur  Orton  at  all,  but  Roger  Tichborne.  So 
much  for  the  younger  branch  of  the  Blythe  family. 

As  for  the  elder  branch.  Lord  Willowby  was  at  that  moment 
seated  in  an  easy  chair  in  a  room  in  Arlington  Street,  reading 
the  evening  paper ;  while  his  daughter  was  in  her  own  room, 
anxious  as  she  never  had  been  anxious  before  about  her  toilette 
and  the  services  of  the  faithful  Anne.  Lady  Sylvia  had  spent 


a  miserable  week.  A  week  P — it  seemed  a  thousand  years 
rather ;  and  ns  that  portentous  period  had  to  be  got  throujti 
somehow,  she  had  mostly  devoted  it  to  reading  and  re-reading 
six  letters  she  had  received  from  London,  until  every  phrase 
and  every  word  of  these  precious  and  secret  documents  was  en¬ 
graven  on  her  memory.  She  had  begun  to  reason  with  herself, 
too,  about  her  hatred  of  the  House  of  Commons.  She  tried 
hard  to  love  that  noble  institution ;  she  was  quite  sure,  if  only 
her  father  would  take  her  over  to  Ballinascroon,  she  would  go 
into  every  house,  and  shake  hands  with  the  people,  and  persuade 
them  to  let  Mr.  Balfour  remain  their  representative  when  the 
next  General  Election  came  round ;  and  she  wondered,  more¬ 
over,  whether,  when  her  lover  went  away  on  that  perilous 
mission  of  his  through  the  slums  of  Westminster,  she  could 
not,  too,  as  well  as  he,  put  on  some  mean  attire,  and  share  with 
him  the  serious  dangers  and  discomforts  of  that  wild  enter¬ 
prise. 

And  now  she  was  about  to  meet  him ;  and  a  great  dread 
possessed  her  lest  her  relatives  should  discover  her  secret. 
Again  and  again  she  pictured  to  herself  the  forthcoming  inter¬ 
view  ;  and  her  only  safety  seemed  to  be  in  preserving  a  cold 
demeanour  and  a  perfect  silence,  so  that  she  should  escape  the 
shame  of  being  suspected. 

The  Blythes  lived  in  a  small  and  rather  poorly  furnished 
house  in  Dean  Street,  Park  Lane ;  Lord  Willowby  and  his 
daughter  had  not  far  to  drive.  When  they  went  into  the 
!  drawing-room.  Lady  Sylvia  dared  scarcely  look  araund ;  it  was 
only  as  she  was  being  effusively  welcomed  by  her  aunt  that 
she  became  vaguely  aware  that  Mr.  Balfour  was  not  there. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  his  absence  seemed  to  her  a  quick 
and  glad  relief.  She  was  anxious,  perturbed,  eager  to  escape 
from  a  scrutiny  on  the  part  of  her  relatives,  which  she  more 
than  half  expected.  But  when  she  had  shaken  hands  with 
them  all,  and  when  the  two  or  three  strangers  present  began 
to  talk  those  staccato  commonplaces  which  break  the  frigid 
silence  before  dinner,  she  was  in  a  measure  left  to  herself ;  and 
it  was  then  that — not  heeding  in  the  least  the  chatter  of 
Master  Johnny — she  began  to  fear.  Had  be  already  adven¬ 
tured  on  that  Haroun  al  Raschid  enterprise,  and  been  stopped 
by  a  gang  of  thieves  P  There  was  a  great  outcry  at  this  time 

about  railway  accidents ;  was  it  possible  that - P  Or  was 

he  merely  detained  at  the  House  of  Commons  P  She  forgot 
that  the  House  does  not  sit  on  Wednesday  evenings. 

She  was  standing  near  the  entrance  to  the  room,  apparently 
listening  to  Master  Johnny,  when  she  heard  a  knock  at  the 
door  below.  Th^n  she  heard  footsteps  on  the  narrow 
staircase,  which  made  her  heart  beat.  Then  a  servant  an¬ 
nounced  Mr.  Balfour.  Her  eyes  were  downcast. 

Now  Balfour,  as  he  came  in,  ought  to  have  passed  her  as  if 
she  had  been  a  perfect  stranger,  and  gone  on  and  addressed 
himself,  first  of  all,  to  his  hostess.  But  he  did  nothing  of  the 
kind. 

How  do  yem  do,  I^y  Sylvia  P  ”  said  he,  and  he  stopped 
and  shook  hands  with  her. 

She  never  saw  him  at  all  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
floor;  and  she  did  not  raise  them.  But  she  placed  her 
trembling  hand  in  hb  for  a  moment,  and  murmured  some¬ 
thing,  and  then  experienced  an  infinite  relief  when  he  went 
on  towards  Mrs.  Blythe, 

She  was  glad,  too,  when  she  saw  that  he  was  to  take  his 
hostess  in  to  dinner.  Had  they  heard  of  this  secret,  might 
they  not,  ns  a  sort  of  blundering  compliment,  have  asked  him 
to  take  her  in  P  As  it  was,  she  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  German 
gentleman,  who  knew  very  little  Englbh,  and  was  anxious  to 
practise  what  little  he  knew,  but  who  very  soon  gave  up  tie 
attempt  on  finding  hb  companion  about  the  most  silent  and 
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reserred  person  whom  he  had  ever  sate  next  at  dinner.  He  that  dinner,  did  he  address  a  single  word  to  her ;  not  once  did 
was  pnzzled,  indeed.  She  was  an  earl’s  daughter,  and  pre-  he  even  look  towards  her.  All  his  attention  was  monopolised 
sumablj  had  seen  something  of  society.  She  had  a  pale,  by  that  bold  girl  who  sate  beside  him.  And  this  was  the  man 
interesting,  beautiful  face,  and  thoughtful  eyes ;  she  must  have  who,  but  a  few  days  before,  had  been  pretending  that  he  cared 
received  enough  attention  in  her  time.  Was  she  too  proud,  for  nothing  in  the  world  so  much  as  a  walk  through  Willowby 
then,  he  thought,  to  bother  with  his  broken  phrases  ?  Park  with  the  mistress  theteof,  who  had  then  no  thought  for 

The  fact  was,  that  throughout  that  dinner  the  girl  had  eyes  anything  but  herself,  no  words  or  looks  for  anyone  but  her. 
and  ears  but  for  one  small  group  of  people— her  cousin  and  Lady  Sylvia  was  seated  near  the  door,  and  when  the  ladies 
Balfour,  who  were  sitting  at  the  further  corner  of  the  table,  left  the  room,  she  was  one  of  the  first  to  go.  You  would  not 
apparently  much  interested  in  each  other.  If  I..ady  Sylvia  have  imagined  that  underneath  that  sweet  and  gracious  car 
was  silent,  the  charge  could  not  be  brought  against  Ilonoria  riage,  which  charmed  all  beholders  except  one  ungratefu 
Blythe.  That  young  lady  was  as  glib  a  chatterer  as  her  young  man,  there  was  burning  a  fierce  tire  of  wrong,  and 
brother  j  she  knew  everything  that  was  going  on  ;  with  the  shame,  and  indignation.  She  walked  into  the  drawing-room 
bright  audacity  of  seventeen  she  gossipped  and  laughed,  and  and  went  into  a  further  comer  j  and  took  a  book — on  the  open 
addressed  merry  or  deprecating  glances  to  her  companion,  page  of  which  she  did  not  see  a  single  word, 
who  sate  and  allowed  himself  to  be  amused  with  much  good-  The  men  came  in.  Balfour  went  over,  and  took  a  seat 

humoured  coolness.  What  were  poor  Sylvia’s  serious  efforts  beside  her. 

to  attain  some  knowledge  of  public  affairs  compared  with  this  **  Well,  Sylvia,”  said  he,  lightly,  “  I  suppose  you  won’t  stay 
fluent  familiarity  which  touched  upon  everything  at  home  and  hero  long.  I  am  anxious  to  introduce  you  to  Lady  — ;  and 
abroad  P  Sylvia  had  tried  to  get  at  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  there  is  to  be  a  whole  batch  of  Indian  or  Afghan  princes  there 
a  question  then  being  talked  about — the  propriety  of  allowing  to-night — their  costumes  make  such  a  difference  in  a  rcom. 
laymen  to  preach  in  Church  of  England  pulpits :  now  she  When  do  you  think  you  will  go  P  ” 

heard  her  cousin  treat  the  whole  affair  as  a  joke.  There  was  She  hesitated ;  her  heart  was  full ;  had  they  been  alone, 
nothing  that  that  young  lady  did  not  know  something  about ;  she  would  probably  have  burst  into  tears.  As  it  was,  he  never 
and  she  chatted  on  with  an  artless  vivacity,  sometimes  making  got  any  answer  to  his  question.  A  tall  young  lady  came 
fun,  sometimes  gravely  appealing  to  him  for  information,  sweeping  by  at  the  moment. 

Had  he  heard  of  the  old  lady  who  became  insane  in  the  “  Mr.  Balfour,”  she  said,  with  a  sweet  smile,  “  will  you  open 

Horticultural  Gardens  yesterday  P  Of  course,  he  was  going  the  piano  for  me  ?  ” 

to  Christie’s  to-morrow  j  they  expected  that  big  landscape  And  again  Lady  Sylvia  sate  alone,  and  watched  these  two. 
would  fetch  twelve  hundred  guineas.  What  a  shame  it  was  He  stood  by  the  side  of  the  piano  as  the  long  tapering  fingers 
for  Limerick  to  treat  Lord  and  Lady  Spencer  so  I  She  — Ilonoria  had  beautifully-formed  hands,  everyone  admitted — 
positively  adored  Mr.  Plimsoll.  What  would  people  say  if  began  to  wander  over  the  keys;  and  the  dreamy  music  that 
the  Shah  did  really  bring  three  of  his  wives  to  England,  and  began  to  fill  the  silence  of  the  room  seemed  to  lend  something 
would  they  all  go  about  with  him  P  of  imagination  and  pathos  to  a  face  that  otherwise  had  little  in 

Poor  Sylvia  listened,  and  grew  sick  at  heart.  Was  not  this  it  beyond  merely  physical  beauty.  She  played  well,  too ;  with 
the  sort  of  girl  to  interest  and  amuse  a  man ;  to  cheer  him  perfect  self-possession ;  her  touch  was  light,  and  on  these 
when  he  was  fatigued ;  to  enter  into  all  his  projects  and  dreamy  passages  there  was  a  rippling  as  of  falling  water  in 
understand  him  P  Was  she  not  strikingly  handsome,  too,  this  some  enchanted  cave.  Then  down  went  both  hands  with  a 
tall  girl  with  the  heavy-lidded  eyes,  and  the  cherry  mouth,  crash  on  the  keys ;  all  the  air  seemed  full  of  cannonading  and 
and  the  full  round  chin  curving  in  to  the  shapely  neck  P  She  musketry  fire ;  her  finely-formed  bust  seemed  to  have  the 
admitted  all  these  things  to  herself;  but  she  did  not  love  her  delight  of  physical  exercise  in  it  as  those  tightly-sleeved  and 
cousin  any  the  more.  She  grew  to  think  it  shameful  that  a  shapely  arms  banged  this  way  and  that;  those  beautiful  lips 
young  girl  should  make  eyes  at  a  man  like  that.  Was  she  were  parted  somewhat  with  her  breathing.  Lady  Sylvia  did 
not  calling  the  attention  of  the  whole  table  to  herself  and  to  not  think  much  of  her  cousin’s  playing.  It  was  coarse,  thea- 
him  ?  Her  talking,  her  laughing,  the  appealing  glances  of  trical,  all  for  display.  But  she  had  to  confess  to  herself  that 
those  audacious  black  eyes — all  these  things  sank  deeper  and  Ilonoria  was  a  beautiful  girl,  who  promised  to  become  a 
deeper  into  the  heart  of  one  silent  observer,  who  did  not  seem  beautiful  woman ;  and  what  wonder,  therefore,  if  men  were 
to  be  enjoying  herself  much.  glad  to  regard  her,  now  as  she  sat  upright  there,  with  the  fire 

As  for  Balfour,  he  was  obviously  amused,  and  doubtless  he  and  passion  of  her  playing  lending  something  of  heroism  and 
was  pleased  at  the  flattering  attention  which  this  fascinating  inspiration  to  her  face  P 

young  lady  paid  him.  He  had  found  himself  seated  next  her  That  men  should :  yes,  that  was  right  enough ;  but  that  this 
by  accident ;  but  as  she  was  apparently  so  anxious  to  talk  to  one  man  should — that  was  the  bitter  thing.  Surely  he  had 
him,  he  could  not  well  do  otherwise  than  ney^lect  (os  Lady  not  forgotten  that  it  was  but  one  week  since  she  had  assigned 
Sylvia  thought)  Mrs.  Blythe,  whom  he  had  actually  taken  in  over  to  him  the  keeping  of  her  whole  life ;  and  was  this  the 
to  dinner.  And  was  it  not  clear,  too,  that  he  spoke  in  a  lower  fashion  in  which  ho  was  showing  his  gratitude  P  She  had 
voice  than  she  did,  ns  though  he  would  limit  their  converse-  looked  forward  to  this  one  evening  with  many  happy  fancies, 
tion  to  themselves  P  When  she  asked  him  to  tell  them  all  She  would  see  him ;  one  look  would  confirm  the  secret  between 
that  was  thought  among  political  folks  of  the  Hadical  vie-  them.  All  the  torturing  anxieties  of  absence  would  be 
tories  at  the  h  reach  elections,  why  should  ho  address  the  banished  so  soon  ns  she  could  reassure  herself  by  hearing  his 
answer  to  herself  alone  P  And  was  it  not  too  shameless  of  this  voice,  by  feeling  the  pressure  of  his  hand.  She  had  thought 
L^'dy  Sylvia  thought — who  ought  to  have  been  and  dreamt  of  this  evening  in  the  still  woodland  ways,  until 
at  school,  to  go  on  pretending  that  she  was  greatly  interested  her  heart  beat  rapidly  with  a  sense  of  her  coming  happiness ; 
in  General  Dorregaray,  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  such  persons,  and  now  this  disappointment  was  too  bitter.  She  could  not 
merely  that  she  should  show  off  her  knowledge  to  an  absolute  bear  it. 
stranger  ?  She  went  over  to  her  father. 

Lady  Sylvia  sate  there,  with  a  sense  of  wrong  and  humilia-  “Papa,”  she  said,  « I  wish  to  go.  Don’t  let  me  fake  you ; 
tion  burning  into  her  heart.  Not  once,  during  the  whole  o^  I  can  get  to  the  hotel  by  myself——  ” 
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**  Mj  dear  child  !  ”  said  he^  with  a  stare,  **  I  thought  you 

particularly  wanted  to  go  to - House,  after  what  Balfour 

told  you  about  the  staircase  and  the  flowers—  ** 

— I  have  a  headache,”  said  the  girl.  **I  am  tired. 
Please  let  me  go  by  myself,  papa,” 

^'Not  at  all,  child,”  said  he.  will  go  whenever  you 
like.” 

Then  she  besought  him  not  to  draw  attention  to  their 
going.  She  would  privately  bid  good-night  to  Mrs.  Blythe ; 
to  no  one  else.  If  he  came  out  a  couple  of  seconds  after  she 
left  the  room  he  would  And  her  waiting. 

"You  must  say  good-by  to  Balfour,”  said  Lord  Willowbyj 
"  he  will  he  dreadfully  disappointed.” 


founded.  He  does  so  with  sobriety  and  moderation,  in 
the  shape  of  what  ho  terms  **  an  historical  handbook  for 
the  problems  of  the  present  day.”  Ho  has  consequently 
written  a  coTistitutional  history  of  the  Church,  which 
swells  into  a  political  survey  as  it  reaches  our  own  times. 
In  the  flrst  volume  he  traces  the  relations  of  Church  and 
State  down  to  the  fall  of  the  first  Napoleon.  The  second 
is  devoted  to  the  modem  phase  of  the  question  which 
spmng  out  of  the  movement  of  the  Fron^  Revolution, 
Dr.  Geficken  approaches  his  subject  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  lawyer  and  a  politician,  who  is,  moreover,  a 
staunch  Protestant,  and  profoundly  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  a  religious  basis  for  the  life  of  a  State.  He 


left  the  room  he  would  find  her  waiting.  necessity  of  a  religious  basis  for  the  life  of  a  State.  He 

"You  must  say  good-by  to  Balfour,”  said  Lord  Willowby  j  fanaticism  of  unbelief  with  greater  horror 

« be  will  be  dreadfully  dlMppointed."  of  Buporjitition  He  Is  indigj^iit 

I  don  t  thmk  it  is  necessary,  said  Lady  Sylvia,  coldly,  though  "  intended  to  render  possible  the  maximum  of 
"  He  is  too  much  engaged— he  won’t  notice  our  going.”  liberty  to  the  individual,  finally  leads  to  the  tyranny  of 

Fortunately,  their  carriage  had  been  ordered  early,  and  they  ^R^ividuals  over  the  masses.  ’  He  demands  that  all  the 

bad  no  difficult,  in  getting  b«!k  to  tbo  hotel.  On  tbe  way,  P"“?iple*  oj  politics  sbo^d  be  traced  throngh  their 
T  ®  ®  previous  history,  and  viewed  in  their  real  signiucanoe. 

f  T  ^  •  The  volumes  of  this  work  have  different  values, 

‘  I  will  bid  you  good-night  now,  papa,”  said  she,  as  soon  as  and  really  deal  with  different  snbjeots.  The  survey  con- 

they  had  arrived.  tained  in  the  first  volume  is  comprehensive  in  its  scope, 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  looked  at  her.  is  done  with  carefulness  and  precision.  Dr.  Gcfi- 

"  Sylvia,”  said  he,  with  some  concern,  "  you  look  really  ill.  i®  ^  clumsy  writer,  and  his  stylo  is  not  enlivened 

\vu  ♦  •  *1.  otf  by  translation.  He  finds  great  difficulty  m  summarismg 

a  IS  e  ma  er  wi  you  general  views,  and  gives  us  the  impression  of  a  per- 

"  Nothing,”  she  said.  "  I  am  tired  a  little,  and  I  have  a  petnal  struggle  to  reach  a  forcible  antithesis  or  epi- 
headache.  Good-night,  papa.”  grammatio  expression  which  is  never  actually  attained 

She  went  to  her  own  room,  but  not  to  sleep.  She  declined  impression  of  constantly 

the  attentions  of  her  maid,  and  locked  herself  in.  Then  she  sketch  of  the  connexion  of  Church  and  State  owes  its 


What  is  the  matter  with  you  P  ” 

"  Nothing,”  she  said.  "  I  am  tired  a  little,  and  I  have  a 
headache.  Good-night,  papa.” 

She  went  to  her  own  room,  but  not  to  sloep.  She  declined 
the  attentions  of  her  maid,  and  locked  herself  in.  Then  she 

took  out  a  small  packet  of  letters.  interest  and  its  value  to  tbe  legal  and  political  training 

Were  these  written  by  the  some  manP  She  read,  and  writer.  He  sots  the  questions  at  issue  in  a  broad 

-.'*1  1.  1.  a  •  1  .  .  point  of  view,  and  deals  with  the  abstract  and  philoso- 

wondered,  with  he  heart  growing  sorer  and  sorer,  untU  a  m.st  ^^ical  aspect  the  strnggles  between  the  two  ^wers. 

of  tears  came  over  her  eyes,  and  she  could  see  no  more.  And  From  this  point  of  view  his  book  is  valuable ;  but  wo 
llien,  her  grief  becoming  more  passionate,  she  threw  herself  on  do  not  find  traces  of  any  great  knowledge  or  deep  study 
the  bed,  and  burst  into  a  wild  fit  of  crying  and  sobbing,  the  historical  facts  themselves,  or  of  the  most  recent 

letters  being  clutched  in  her  hand,  as  if  they,  at  least,  were  ?“®i?rical  authorities.  For  msteuce,  Kemble’s  ‘  Saxous 

one  possession  that  could  not  be  taken  away  from  her.  That  early  history  of  the  EngUsh  Church.  His  translator, 
was  a  bitter  night — never  to  bo  forgotten ;  and  when  the  next  moreover,  is  not  lucky  in  the  following  sentenco 
day  came,  she  went  down — with  a  pale  and  tired  face,  and  (p.  242)  : — "  The  bishop,  and  ealdormanf  or  dukef  pre- 
with  dark  rings  under  the  beautiful,  sad  eyes — and  demanded  jointly  at  the  shiremote,  or  county  court.”  We 

of  her  father  that  she  ehould  be  allowed  at  once  to  return  to  f.’’®']  .'’®  ^  think  tJiat  M,.  Frron^  baa 

,  tt  11  ,  .  1  ,  .  e  lived  in  vain.  Dr.  Geficken  needlessly  commits  himself 

WiUowbyllaU,  her  nuud  alone  accompanying  her.  ^  the  statement  that  Hildebrand  was  the  son  of  a 

_ _ carpenter,  though  tho  legendary  nature  of  this  assertion 

— ■  has  been  snfficiently  shown  by  Giesebrecht.  We  are  also 
greatly  puzzled  to  read  in  a  note  (p.  357)  of  the  "  Bull 
LITCRATUSE.  of  Martin  Y.  a^inst  Luther  and  his  adherents.”  As 

— 0 —  Martin  V.  died  in  1431  we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  how  ho 

CHURCH  AND  STATE.  could  have  foreknown  tho  opinions  of  a  man  who  lived 

Church  a«d  Staie;  their  Relatiou.  Hictoricatty  Bccdopcd.  By  ,®“‘  ^eso  are  small  mattore. 

Heinrich  Geficken,  Professor  of  International  Law  at  the  The  value  of  such  a  book  as  Dr.  Genokeu  s  does  not 
University  of  Strasburg.  Translated  and  Edited,  with  the  consist  in  its  erudition,  but  in  its  practical  sagacity,  and 
assistance  of  the  Author,  by  Edward  Fairfihx  Taylor.  London:  in  its  capacity  for  exhibiting  the  abstract  principles 
Longmans.  1877.  underlying  the  facts  of  the  past.  In  this  point  it  is  worthy 

It  is  curionsly  illustrative  of  the  character  of  German  of  commendation  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
literature  that  a  pamphlet  on  the  political  aspect  of  the  subject. 

questions  at  issue  between  Church  and  State  in  Prussia  It  is  impossible  within  our  limits  to  attempt  to  follow 
should  take  the  form  of  two  bulky  volumes  of  550  pages  or  criticise  all  the  conclusions  at  which  Dr.  GefiToken 
each.  It  is  also  significant  of  the  growing  interest  in  arrives.  We  will  content  ourselves  with  endeavouring 
the  subject  now  felt  in  England,  that  such  a  work  should  to  unwrap  some  of  his  fundamental  conceptions.^  The 
bo  translated.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  articles  have  done  some-  religions  of  the  world,  he  urges,  before  the  coming  of 
thing  to  awaken  the  English  mind  to  the  theories  and  Christianity,  were  purely  national,  and  so  could  not  help 
discussions  now  rife  on  the  Continent.  Recent  affairs  the  State  by  giving  new  springs  to  man’s  development. 


LITERATUEE. 

CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

Church  and  State  \  their  Relatione  HietoricaUy  Developed.  By 
Heinrich  Geficken,  Professor  of  International  Law  at  the 
University  of  Strasburg.  Translated  and  Edited,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Author,  by  Edward  Fairfiix  Taylor.  London : 
Longmans.  1877. 

It  is  curionsly  illustrative  of  the  character  of  German 
literature  that  a  pamphlet  on  the  political  aspect  of  the 
questions  at  issue  between  Church  and  State  in  Prussia 
should  take  the  form  of  two  bulky  volumes  of  550  pages 
each.  It  is  also  significant  of  the  growing  interest  in 


have  given  the  whole  subject  an  interest  which  a  few 
years  ago  no  one  would  have  thought  that  it  could  ever 
again  have  obtained. 

Dr.  Geficken’s  book  has  been  written  for  tbe  purpose 
of  setting  forward  an  opinion  which  is  at  variance  with 
the  ideas  prevalent  in  official  circles  in  Prussia.  He 


Christianity  conferred  two  great  benefits  on  the  State ; 
it  freed  it  from  the  thraldom  of  purely  national  systems 
of  worship,  and  it  also  gave  a  powerful  sanction  to  tho 
moral  order  which  the  State  wished  to  impross  upon  its 
members.  Yet  tbe  aim  of  the  Church  ana  of  tho  State 
is  necessarily  different.  The  State  aims  at  the  main- 


disapproves  of  the  Falk  laws,  and  wishes  to  give  bis  tenance  of  law,  and  at  the  organisation  of  the  nation,  and 
reasons  for  doing  so.  At  the  risk  of  incurring  blame  must  exercise  force  in  carrying  out  its  objects.  The 
for  weakening  the  position  of  the  Government  at  an  Chnrch  aims  at  realising  the  kingdom  of  God  in  a 
important  crisis,  he  considers  it  his  duty  to  point  out  sphere  of  moral  liberty.  Church  and  State  have  differei^ 
the  errors  in  the  principles  on  which  their  policy  is  spheres,  and  touch  each  other  because  they  are  both 
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moral  kingdoms.  Their  relations  are  best  maintained 
when  they  preserve  their  independence  by  uniting  to 
further  the  moral  objects  which  they  both  have  in 
common.  The  teaching  of  history  as  to  the  col¬ 
lisions  between  these  two  powers  leads  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results : — (1.)  The  State  which  denies  the 
spiritual  functions  of  the  Church  robs  itself  of  its 
moral  strength,  and  awakes  an  antagonism,  which  being 
founded  on  the  spiritual  cravings  of  the  human  soul, 
cannot  bo  put  down  by  force.  (2.)  The  State  which 
recognises  the  spiritual  functions  of  the  Church  yet 
claims  to  guide  their  exercise  by  the  compulsion  of  the 
law,  paralyses  the  strength  of  the  Church  which  must 
work  in  freedom.  (3.)  A  Church  which  forgets  her  law 
of  liberty  and  invokes  the  power  of  the  State  to  compel 
her  members,  misses  her  true  office  as  a  trainer  of  man¬ 
kind  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  (4.)  A  Church  which 
claims  that  her  outward  form  has  realised  already  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  so  claims  supremacy  over  the 
State,  justly  experiences  the  lawful  compulsion  of  the 
State. 

In  the  course  of  his  historical  survey,  Dr.  Geffcken 
brings  out  the  political  theory  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  Church  was  superior  to  the  State. 
It  claimed  a  divine  origin  for  its  constitution,  and  re¬ 
garded  the  State  os  an  earthly,  and  therefore  an  unholy, 
power.  Against  this  view  in  politics  the  Reformation 
was  a  revolt.  It  set  up  the  rights  of  the  State  as  against 
the  Church,  and  the  rights  of  the  individual  conscience 
as  against  the  authority  of  the  ecclesiastical  system.  The 
struggles  of  the  lieformation  period  were  therefore,  at 
the  bottom,  political  struggles.  They  ended  in  depriving 
the  Roman  Church  of  a  large  part  of  its  territory ;  but 
the  struggle  consolidated  the  Papal  power  in  the  do¬ 
minions  which  still  owned  its  sway.  The  philosophy  of 
the  eighteenth  century  weakened  again  the  principles 
on  which  the  Church  system  was  founded ;  but  the  dis¬ 
order  of  the  Revolution  period  gave  the  Church  a  fresh 
opportunity  for  rising,  and  it  came  forth  strengthened 
and  aggressive.  It  was  no  small  gain  to  the  Papacy 
that  the  old  Gallican  independence  disappeared  in  this 
struggle.  The  Papacy  regained  a  power  which  might 
be  diminished  in  extent,  but  was  stronger  in  internal 
cohesion. 

Dr.  Geffickon*s  second  volume  is  devoted  to  tracing, 
from  this  period,  the  gradual  spread  of  Papal  aggression — 
of  the  policy  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  taught  us  to 
call  “  Vaticanism.”  In  noticing  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  ex¬ 
presses  a  quiet  surprise  that  that  statesman  should  have 
been  helped  by  the  cold  shade  of  opposition  to  discover 
new  and  dangerous  doctrines  and  an  insidious  policy  in 
matters  which  were  now  to  no  other  statesman  in 
Europe.  He  points  to  the  great  progress  which  Ca¬ 
tholicism  has  made  in  England  and  America  as  a  signifi¬ 
cant  fact,  which  may  grow  into  a  still  more  important 
clement  in  the  politics  of  these  two  countries. 

But  it  is  chiefly  to  the  examination  of  the  recent 
ecclesiastical  legislation  in  Prussia  that  Dr.  Geffcken 
applies  the  principles  which  he  has  gained  from  his 
previous  investigation.  Perhaps  the  chief  thing  that 
struck  an  Englishman  who  attempted  to  follow  the 
questions  at  issue  in  Prussia  was  the  entire  absence  of 
any  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  right  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  conscience  in  the  minds  of  its  most  liberal 
politicians.  Dr.  GeflTcken  has  endeavoured  to  impress 
this  idea  more  definitely  upon  his  fellow  countrymen. 
Ho  himself  is  opposed  to  the  laisser  aller  of  modern 
Liberalism  j  he  seems  to  think  that  in  some  countries 
the  limits  of  the  State’s  province  ought  to  bo  more 
iealously  guarded.  For  instance,  as  regards  England, 
he  regrets  the  policy  which  allowed  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill  to  bo  inoperative,  and  which  ultimately  re¬ 
pealed  it.  Still  ho  speaks  out  his  opinion  about  the 
oppressive  princij)le8  which  underlie  the  ecclesiastical 
legislation  of  Prussia,  and  ho  appeals  to  the  experience 
of  the  j)a8t  in  confirmation  of  his  opinion.  He  draws 
out  the  antagonism  involved  in  the  conflict  of  Church 
and  State  in  our  own  day,  and  points  to  the  contradic¬ 
tions  which  the  Prussian  policy  involves.  It  is  useless 
to  demand  from  the  Church  a  promise  of  absolute  obedi¬ 


ence  to  the  laws  of  the  State ;  if  a  State  wishes  to  have 
subjects  and  not  slaves  it  must  recognise  the  right  of 
passive  resistance — that  is,  of  submitting  to  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  disobedience — to  such  laws  as  violate  the 
conscience.  It  is  unwise  for  the  State  to  claim  to  decide 
who  are  members  in  communion  with  the  Church,  and 
so  to  forbid  excommunication ;  all  voluntary  societies  may 
determine  the  conditions  of  membership,  and  the  State  can 
only  see  that  existing  regulations  are  properly  observed, 
or  that  changes  be  made  only  by  duly  constituted  organs. 
The  State  cannot  supply  the  officers  of  a  religious 
community  ;  it  can  only  decide  the  conditions  on  which 
it  will  guarantee  privileges  to  such  officers  when 
appointed.  The  State  may  punish  ecclesiastics  who 
oflend  against  public  order,  and  may  refuse  recognition 
to  their  acts,  and  declare  vacant  the  office  which  they 
hold ;  but  it  cannot  do  away  with  the  ecclesiastical 
capacity  of  the  offender.  The  State  cannot  claim  to 
exercise  over  the  Church  of  Rome  supreme  disciplinary 
owers,  nor  can  it  compel  it  to  accept  another  disciplinary 
ead  than  the  Pope. 

Yet  all  these  things  the  Prussian  State  has  been 
attempting.  Dr.  Geffcken  prophesies  disastrous  results 
from  such  mistaken  policy.  The  resistance  of  the 
bishops  has  not  been  overcome  by  violent  measures ; 
they  suffer,  but  endure — nay,  the  prestige  which  they 
had  begun  to  lose  in  the  eyes  of  the  more  thinking 
Catholics  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  intellect,  which  they 
made  in  accepting  the  Vatican  decrees,  is  being  restored 
by  the  moral  firmness,  which  shows  that  their  yielding  to 
the  Vatican  was  not  due  to  a  desire  for  temporal  advan¬ 
tages.  General  legislation  is  distorted  and  impeded  by 
the  necessity  of  considering,  as  a  matter  of  primary 
importance  in  passing  any  measure,  whether  it  will 
strengthen  the  Catholic  party  or  not.  These  and  many 
such  like  considerations  are  of  serious  importance  to  a 
political  philosopher. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  the  scope  of  Dr. 
Geffeken’s  book.  The  force  of  his  practical  conclusions 
lies  in  the  breadth  of  the  historical  survey  on  which 
they  are  founded.  His  book  will  be  useful  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  modem  aspect  of  the  straggle  be¬ 
tween  Catholicism  and  progress.  It  will  account  for 
much  that  is  obscure  in  the  current  politics  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  It  will,  however,  appeal  mainly  to  the  student 
of  politics.  Dr.  Geffeken’s  bulk  and  style  alike  put  him 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  general  reader  in  England. 
His  argument  does  not  go  much  into  the  question  of 
the  relations  between  Church  and  State  in  England, 
though  much  that  bears  upon  the  subject  might  be 
found  in  him.  The  book  is  so  entirely  written  from  a 
German  point  of  view,  that  we  are  surprised  at  seeing  it 
translated.  We  can  only  suppose  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
articles  are  thought,  at  least  by  the  publisher  and  trans¬ 
lator  of  Dr.  Geffeken’s  work,  to  have  borne  some  lasting 
fruit.  We  cannot  say  much  for  the  translation.  Dr. 
Geffcken  is  cumbrous,  but  his  translator  is  equally  so, 
and  we  never  forgot  that  wo  are  reading  a  translation. 


THE  BENGAL  ARTILLERY. 

History  of  the  Organization^  Equipment,  and  War  Services  of  the 
Begiment  of  Bengal  Artillery.  By  Francis  W.  Stubbs,  Major 
Royal  (late  Bengal)  Artillery.  In  Two  Volumes.  London: 
Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

A  few  years  before  the  Battle  of  Plassey,  there  was 
raised  at  Calcutta  a  single  company  of  regular  artillery. 
From  this  small  beginning  gr^ually  grew  up  perhaps 
the  finest  ordnance  corps  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
In  saying  this,  we  by  no  means  desire  to  disparage 
either  the  Royal  Artillery,  or  the  same  arm  in  any 
continental  country.  But  we  affirm  advisedly  that  just 
before  the  Bengal  Artillery  was  finally  amalgamated  with, 
and  lost  in,  the  Royal  service,  it  certainly  never  had  a 
superior,  if  it  had  an  equal,  among  all  the  armies  of 
ancient  and  modern  times.  Such  being  the  case,  and 
the  memory  of  that  splendid  regiment  being  very  dear 
to  those  who  have  had  the  high  honour  of  serving  in  its 
ranks,  as  well  as  to  the  relatives  of  the  many  gallant 
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of  others,  must  bo  allowed  to  have  given  ns  almost  imme¬ 
diate  possession  of  the  place,  will  be  regarded  as  the  most 
memorable  event  of  the  past  fortnight.’*  So  mnch  for 
the  fighting  quality  of  the  Bon  ml  Artillery  exactly  sixt^ 
years  ago — a  quality  retained  in  full  until  the  regi¬ 
ment  disappeared  under  a  cloud  of  semi- mu  tiny,  not 
of  its  own  raising,  and  which  cannot  bo  allowed  to 
obscure  its  fair  fame.  Turn  we  now  to  the  dying  part 
of  an  artilleryman’s  business,  and  let  us  see  how  the 
Bengal  gunner  discharged  the  duty.  We  will  take  the 
first  great  battle  in  which  that  tough  and  rather  inde¬ 
pendent  customer  played  a  part — Plassey.  The  muster, 
roll  of  the  number  engaged  on  the  English  side  gives 
100  artillerymen  and  5^0  English  sailors  who  did  duty 
with  the  guns,  while  the  infantry,  European  and  native, 
numbered  3,050.  The  casualties  were  19,  or  12f  per 
cent,  in  the  former,  as  compared  with  59,  or  not  quite 
2  per  cent,  in  the  latter.  Yet  who  shall  say  the  infantry 
held  back  in  that  field  of  fate  which  virtually  decided 
the  destinies  of  Hindostan  P 

So  much  for  panegyric.  Such  weakness  in  a  reviewer 
can  only  be  excused  on  the  score  of  personal  sympathy 
and  afiection — if,  indeed,  oven  those  reasons  will  serve 
to  extenuate  the  oficnce.  As  regards  the  manner  in 
which  Major  Stubbs  has  done  his  work,  there  is  little 
fault  to  bo  found.  Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  gritty 
substances  interfere  with  sedate  mastication.  We  object, 
for  instance,  to  the  slur  cast  upon  the  memory  of  a 
Pindari  leader,  named  Chitu,  who,  after  giving  our  troops 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  sought  refuge  in  the  jungle  sooner 
than  surrender  himself.  Major  Stubbs  says  of  this  heroic 
outlaw,  that  “  he  yielded  to  a  tiger  the  life  which  he  would 
not  trust  in  the  hands  of  a  British  officer.”  What  reason 
is  there  for  supposing  that  Chitu  feared  to  give  himself 
up  ?  If  he  had  been  an  **  ancient  Briton,”  declining 
to  trust  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  Boman  general,  his 
name  would  now  bo  enshrined  in  the  annals  of  this 
country  as  that  of  a  man  who  preferred  freedom,  even 
with  the  chance  of  being  eaten,  to  inglorious  servitude. 
Poor  Chitu  does  not  deserve  such  harsh  treatment  as 
the  author  accords  him,  and  we  trust  that  some  reno¬ 
vating  historian  will  hereafter  rehabilitate  the  dashing 
Pindari’s  character.  A  graver  defect  in  the  book  than 
such  hasty  judgments — which,  it  must  bo  owned,  arc 
very  exceptional — is  its  involved  stylo.  Here,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  a  sentence  describing  Sir  David  Ochterlony’s 
state  of  mind  when,  without  reference  to  Government, 
he  ordered  a  large  force  to  collect  for  the  redaction  of 
Bhurtpore.  “  In  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  then  engaged  in  a  distant  and  tedious  war  beyond 
its  frontier,  and  in  its  relation  with  the  only  state  that 
could  boast  of  having  successfully  resisted  our  army,  and 
which  was  a  sort  of  link  between  the  Mahrata  princi¬ 
palities  of  Central  India  and  the  tribes  of  the  north¬ 
west,  he  understood  the  value  of  the  maxim,  *  aut 
Caesar,  aut  nullus,’  and  acted  upon  it.”  If  Sir  David, 
under  such  very  intricate  circumstances,  understood  and 
acted  upon  that  or  any  other  maxim,  he  must  have  been 
an  uncommonly  clear-brained  officer.  Passing  from 
these  blemishes — we  would  strongly  recommend  the 
author  to  revise  his  text,  should  another*  edition  of 
the  book  be  called  for — it  is  intei'esting  to  observe 
how  completely  the  historical  facts  recorded  bear 
out  the  teaching  of  “An  Officer  of  Superior  Hank,” 
as  given  in  a  translation  from  the  German,  which 
we  reviewed  some  weeks  back.  That  anther  laid  down, 
as  a  first  principle  in  modern  warfare,  that  the  act  of 
demoralization  ought  tp  be  chiefly  confided  to  artillery. 
The  present  work  shows  in  the  most  conclusive  way  that 
this  salutary  axiom  has  rarely  been  neglected  in  India 
without  disaster  supervening.  Especially  has  this  been 
the  case  with  regard  to  attacks  on  fortified  places.  The 
capture  of  Kamonah,  a  comparatively  insignificant 
fortress  near  Aligurh,  was  not  accomplished  without  very 
heavy  loss,  owing  to  the  attacking  force  having  no 
mortars.  At  the  sieges  of  Hatras,  Damoni,  Garhakoti, 
and  other  forts,  the  natives  taught  us  a  similar  lesson  as 
to  the  advant^es  of  that  vertical  fire  which  “  An  Officer 
of  Superior  Bank  ” — Field-Marshal  Moltke  — has  de¬ 
clared  a  first  necessity  for  sneh  work.  Whether  fortifica- 


men  who  have  died  fighting  in  its  uniform.  Major  Stubbs 
has  done  meritorious  work  in  compiling  its  history  on  a 
scale  proportionate  to  the  importance  of  the  subject.  The 
present  volumes  only  deal  with  the  war  services  of  the 
regiment  up  to  the  capture  of  Bhurtpore  by  Lord  Comber- 
mere.  It  will'  require,  we  imagine,  quite  an  equal 
amount  of  space  to  carry  the  war  services  down  to  the 
date  of  amalgamation.  Then  the  organization  and 
equipment  are  to  be  treated  at  length,  and  we  are  also 
promised  “  brief  sketches  of  each  of  the  troops  and 
companies  from  the  time  it  was  first  raised.”  Altogether 
there  seems  a  fair  probability  of  the  work  extending  to 
seven  or  eight  volumes,  a  prospect  which  may  perhaps 
create  some  doubt  whether  the  subject  was  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  deserve  such  exhaustive  treatment.  On 
that  point  there  will  be  but  one  opinion  among  such  as 
either  themselves  formerly  belonged  to  the  Bengal 
Artillery,  or  had  relatives  in  its  ranks.  And  as  the 
author  must  have  had  this  class  of  readers  chiefly  in  his 
mind  when  slowly  and  patiently  gathering  the  materials 
for  his  monumental  work,  we  doubt  not  that  he  will  be 
quite  satisfied  with  a  favourable  verdict  from  them, 
even  if  less  sympathetic  critics  accuse  him  of  prolixity. 
W e  do  not  consider  that  he  is  really  open  to  this  charge. 
It  is  only  in  a  very  few  cases  that  he  introduces  super¬ 
fluous  matter,  which  might  have  been  omitted  without 
loss  of  interest  or  connexion  to  the  narrative.  The 
ordinary  reader  may  perhaps  find  the  minuteness  of 
detail  with  which  Major  Stubbs  describes  events  rather 
tedious,  and  may  wish  that  he  had  been  less  particular 
about  muster  rolls,  and  more  fond  of  local  colour ;  to 
which  strictures  the  author  will  probably  answer  that  he 
bad  in  his  mind  the  production  of  an  authentic  history  to 
which  everyone  interested  in  the  Bengal  Artillery  might 
turn  when  in  want  of  facts.  In  this  respect  his  success 
is  perfect.  Indeed,  the  book  may  be  almost  called  a 
military  history  of  British  India,  so  painstaking,  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  conscientious  is  the  manner  in  which 
Major  Stubbs  has  performed  his  labour  of  love.  It  is 
only,  however,  in  very  exceptional  instances  that  he 
strays  away  from  his  subject,  although  he  was  evidently 
sorely  tempted  on  many  occasions.  The  volumes  form 
an  instalment  of  Indian  military  history,  because  the 
Bengal  Artillery  played  a  leading  part  in  almost  every 
war  in  the  peninsula,  from  the  date  of  its  original 
formation.  Hence  its  doughty  deeds  could  not  be  his¬ 
torically  painted  without  surrounding  circumstances, 
and  those  circumstances  chanced  to  bo  great  sieges, 
great  battles,  great  victories,  and  occasionally — as  in 
the  disastrous  retreat  of  General  Monson — something 
resembling  great  defeats.  We  are  thus  afforded  a  sort 
of  panoramic  view  of  Hindostan,  in  its  military  aspect, 
for  nearly  a  century,  with  the  Bengal  Artillery  ever 
in  the  foreground — marching,  fighting,  dying,  in  ful¬ 
filment  of  its  predestined  purpose.  In  either  and  all 
of  these  respects,  the  regiment  invariably  did  its  duty. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  forced  march  of  Captain  Rodber 
and  his  troop,  in  pursuit  of  Baji  Rao.  They  started 
from  Sitabaldi,  near  Nagpur,  at  I  a.m.  on  April  16, 
1818,  and  they  reached  Siuni  at  I  p.m.  on  the  1 7th,  thus 
passing  exactly  thirty-six  hours  on  the  road.  At  the 
request  of  Major  Stubbs,  Colonel  Thuillier  had  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  two  places  accurately  measured  ;  the 
march  was  ninety-five  miles,  without  taking  into  account 
the  fact  that  Captain  Rodber  had  to  retrace  a  portion  of 
the  road,  owing  to  erroneous  orders.  The  superb  fight¬ 
ing  quality  of  the  regiment  cannot  be  proved  by  any 
special  instance,  because  it  was  invariably  the  same. 
Opening  the  second  volume  at  haphazard,  we  come 
across  an  admirably  clear  description  of  its  prowess  at 
the  siege  of  Hatras,  an  exceptionally  strong  fort,  which 
was  thought  by  the  natives  to  be  impregnable.  This 
place  was  only  loosely  invested  on  February  12  ;  the 
guns  were  not  even  moved  into  batterj’^  until  the  22nd  ; 
yet  on  March  2,  Hatras  succumbed  chiefly  through  the 
feu  iVenfer  rained  upon  it  by  the  Bengal  Artillery.  Here 
is  what  the  general  commanding  had  to  say,  when  dis¬ 
tributing  praise  among  the  troops  engaged  The 
bombardment  and  explosion  of  the  enemy’s  principal 
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tioDB  appear  weak  or  strong-— the  mnd  battlements  of 
Hindostan  seem  ntterlj  contemptible  until  one  tries  to 
make  a  practicable  breach  through  them  with  horizontal 
fire  without  preriousljr  demoralizing  the  garrison  by  a 
rain  of  shells — no  siege  should  be  commenced  without  a 
large  supply  of  mortars  and  ample  reserves  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  for  them.  Even  the  scientific  German  commanders 
omitted  this  precaution  in  more  than  one  instance  during 
their  invasion  of  France,  and,  as  far  as  we  remember, 
they  had  to  pay  dearly  for  the  blunder  in  every  instance. 
There  are  many  historical  events  chronicled  in  the 
volumes,  which  will  afibrd  the  military  student  matter 
for  profitable  meditation.  To  the  artilleryman,  the  dia- 
g^ms  of  battles  and  sieges,  with  which  the  work  is 
plentifully  supplied,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  practical  value? 
But  we  think  the  history  will  find  its  most  enthusiastic 
readers  among  those  who,  whether  they  belonged  to  the 
regiment  or  only  knew  it  personally  in  (j|uarter8,  can 
never  forget  the  gallantry,  the  dare-devilry,  and  the 
good-fellowship  of  the  famous  Bengal  Artillery. 


DIANA,  LADY  LYLE. 

Diana^  Lady  Lyle,  fij  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.  In  Three  Volumef. 

London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett.  18 77* 

He  would  be  a  rash  man  who  pointed  to  this  or  that 
among  the  many  works  of  fiction  which  appear  nowa¬ 
days,  and  said.  Here  is  the  worst  novel  ever  written. 
Even  if  at  the  time  when  he  made  the  remark  it  were  not 
unjust,  it  would  be  tolerably  certain  to  lose  its  value 
within  the  course  of  a  few  days.  Bearing  this  in  mind, 
wo  ma^  content  ourselves  with  saying  of  Mr.  Hepworth 
Dixon^s  production,  which,  in  a  dedication,  he  pretenti¬ 
ously  calls  “  the  history  of  a  woman’s  heart,”  that  it  is 
certainly  not  the  best  attempt  at  a  romance  which  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  Diana,  afterwards  Lady  Lyle,  is 
the  daughter  of  an  American  senator  named  Randolph, 
at  whose  house  Mr.  Leonard  Lyle,  a  young  Englishman, 
is  on  a  visit,  when  the  story  opens.  This  young  man 
is  of  opinion  that  Diana’s  laughter  “  is  not  like  singing 
— it  is  a  song,”  and  holds  dialogues  with  his  servant  Joe, 
of  which  this  is  a  specimen  ; — “  Take  care !  ”  “  Yes  ! 
any  more  P  ”  “  Ay,  one  word  more.  When  you  want 

a  TOod  thrashing,  come  into  my  room  ;  that’s  all.” 
“  Thank’e;  all  serene  !  ”  “Now,  cut  and  run.” 

There  is  an  ineffable  charm  about  this  good-humoured 
familiarity  which  only  a  long  pedigree,  and  the  habit  of 
command  at  Castle  Lyle,  could  have  taught  Mr.  Leonard 
Lyle  the  trick  of,  and  we  should  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
Dixon  for  giving  us  such  a  representation  of  high-bred 
manners.  But  this  is  mere  matter  of  episode  ;  the 
author’s  work  is  not  intended  as  a  mere  picture  of 
manners — it  deals  with  the  mysteries  that  lie  beneath 
the  surface  of  society,  it  makes  us  familiar  with  the 
knowledge  that,  however  gorgeously  the  door  of  a  closet 
may  be  painted,  there  may  yet  be  a  skeleton  behind  it. 
And  although  when  Leonard  Lyle  is  asked  by  Senator 
Randolph  if  he  likes  terrapin  soup,  and  is  therefore  a 
friend  of  Virginia,  “  ‘  Second  servo,  please,*  smacks  the 
young  man,  merrily,”  and  upon  this  Miss  Randolph, 
with  all  the  ease  of  good  breeding,  jumps  on  a  chair  and 
sings  “  Rule  Britannia ;  ”  still  this  delightful  gaiety  is 
but  a  mask  for  a  dark  sorrow.  Senator  Randolph  has 
never  published  his  marriage  with  his  wife,  who,  “  but 
for  an  accident,  might  have  come  into  the  world  a 
slave,”  and  she  is  of  opinion  that  he  can  never  “  make 
white  ladies,  bom  of  the  first  families  in  Virginia, 
receive  a  woman  as  an  equal  whom  their  negroes  talk 
about  as  Dinah  Crump.”  The  Senator  thinks  that  he 
can,  and  will,  and  is  on  his  way  to  submit  documentary 
evidence  of  bis  marriage  to  the  family  lawyer,  when  he 
is  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  caused  by  his  brother’s 
overseer,  Simon  Slokk,  playfully  throwing  down  some 
rocks  upon  him  from  above.  Slokk  possesses  himself  of 
the  documents.  Mrs.  Randolph  dies  ;  her  wedding-ring 
is  stolen  off  her  finger,  and  Diana  is  in  danger,  by  her 
uncle’s  orders,  of  being  sent  to  work  as  a  slave,  when  a 
tiresome  old  man,  disguised  as  a  Cherokee  doctor,  carries 
her  off  to  his  house.  Quiet  Homo,  near  Lake  Erie. 
When  there,  she  takes  to  painting,  and  goes  to 


school,  where  she  makes  friends  with  various  school¬ 
girls,  who  call  each  other  “  dearest  dear.”  She 
then  suspects  that  she  is  being  pursued  by  Slokk 
and  a  coloured  girl,  called  Tab,  and  makes  her 
escape  to  the  house  of  Archdeacon  Fane.  Here  we 
get  fresh  pictures  of  that  ease  in  society  which  belongs 
to  the  true  English  gentleman.  Dr.  Warren  Lamber,  a 
c^ousin  of  the  Lyles,  is  a  visitor  there,  and  Diana  thinks 
to  herself,  as  she  listens  to  his  talk,  “  How  different  is 
this  English  gentleman  to  Colonel  Cridge,  the  Cherokee 
doctor.”  And  Lamber  proceeds  to  prove  that,  like  “  ta 
Fairshon,”  he  is  a  superior  person,  by  exclaiming,  when 
he  catches  Diana’s  name,  “  Surely  this  young  lady  can¬ 
not  be  Diana  Randolph,  the  most  fascinating  creature 
that  somebody  ever  saw  ?  .  .  .  There’s  the  one  girl 

on  this  planet  that  I’m  forbidden  to  approach.” 

After  this.  Archdeacon  Fane’s  uncle,  the  Duke  of 
Doncaster,  procures  his  nephew  an  English  bishopric, 
and  the  whole  party  go  off  to  London.  Miss  Randolph 
sings  “  My  Maryland  ”  at  the  Duke’s  house,  and  the 
performance  is  pronounced  finer  than  Rachel’s  “  Mar¬ 
seillaise.”  On  another  occasion  the  South  is  toasted, 
and  the  Duke  asks  her  to  reply,  and  the  author,  for¬ 
getting  all  rules  of  grammar  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm, 
pens  this  remarkable  sentence : — “  Rising,  like  an  artist 
suddenly  inspired — all  consciousness  of  girl  and  lady 
seeming  lost  in  the  overmastering  sense  of  fire  and 
voice.”  It  is  easy  to  believe,  from  the  description  of  the 
speech  which  follows,  that  “  all  consciousness  of  lady  ” 
was  lost,  though  we  cannot  hope  to  determine  wliat  on 
overmastering  sense  of  fire  and  voice  may  be.  This 
exhibition,  however,  leads  to  Leonard,  now  Sir  Leonard, 
marrying  Diana,  who  goes  to  India  with  him,  and  dis¬ 
tinguishes  herself  by  replying  to  Lord  St.  Leger, 
who  says,  “  You’ve  no  objection  to  a  gentleman 
smoking  in  your  presence.  Lady  Lyle  ? ”  “I  can¬ 
not  say,  my  lord.  I  have  no  experience.  No 
gentleman  has  ever  smoked  in  my  presence.”  The 
profuse  way  in  which  in  Mr.  Dixon’s  pages  people  call 
each  other  “  my  lord  ”  is  almost  as  delightful  as  the 
manner  in  which  in  moments  of  excitement  Sir  Leonard 
Lyle  employs  ikou  and  ikee  instead  of  j/ow,  or  the  play¬ 
ful  familiarity  with  which  Lady  Lyle  calls  the  old  Duke 
“  naughty  boy.”  When  Lady  Lyle  returns  to  the  home 
of  her  husband’s  ancestors,  Slokk  and  Tab  are,  by  a 
curious  chance,  hanging  about  the  place,  and  Tab  avails 
herself  of  the  opportunity  to  denounce  Lady  Lyle  as  a 
bastard  and  a  slave.  Lady  Lyle  faints,  and  Sir  Leonard, 
in  the  midst  of  his  unpleasant  reflections,  does  his  best 
to  revive  her.  “  She  moves  ?  Not  yet.  More  water  to 
her  lips,  more  friction  on  her  palms.  Here  is  her  scent ; 
her  simple  volatile  salt.  ‘  Smell  it,  my  own,’  he  woos  the 
unconscious  ear ;  *  smell  it,  the  salt  will  do  thee  good.’  ” 
After  this,  as  an  easy  means  of  setting  things  right.  Sir 
Leonard  takes  Slokk  and  Tab  on  board  his  yacht  and 
sails  or  steams  for  New  York.  On  the  way  Tab  repents, 
and  Sir  Leonard  possesses  himself  of  the  papers  stolen 
by  Slokk  and  of  Mrs.  Randolph’s  wedding-ring.  So  a 
happy  ending  is  arrived  at ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  to 
such  a  book  any  ending  would  seem  happy.  Lest  we 
should  not  yet  have  done  justice  to  the  brilliancy  of 
Mr.  Dixon’s  efforts  in  style,  we  will  quote  two  short 
passages  from  the  most  exciting  ^scenes  in  the  work. 
When  Lady  Lyle  knows  that  her  supposed  shame  is 
discovered,  she  says  to  Leonard,  “  Fell  me  to  the  earth. 
Slay  me  in  thine  anger.  I  shall  be  proud  to  die  so  that 
I  may  be  always  near  to  thee.”  And  he  replies,  “  Lady, 
stand  up,  stand  up.”  At  another  time,  when  she  is 
discussing  the  matter  with  the  Cherokee  doctor,  she  says, 
“  I’ve  read  that  men  will  go  to  hell  in  order  to  support 
the  theories  they  set  up.  Excuse  my  violence  !  ” 


MODERN  MUSIC. 

The  History  of  Modern  Music.  A  Course  of  Lectures  Delivered 
at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  By  John  Hullah. 
Second  Edition.  London :  Longmans. 

The  Third,  or  Transition  Period  of  Modem  Music.  By  John 
Hullah.  Second  Edition.  London  :  Longmans. 

The  thorough  change  which  musical  life  in  England 
has  undergone  of  late  years  could  not  be  illustrated  in  a 
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more  striking  manner  than  hy  this  reissne  of  Mr.  Mr.  Hnllah  had  neglected  to  oonsalt  even  so  remarkable 
Hullah's  two  volumes  on  mnsical  history,  after  an  in-  and  so  familiar  a  work  as  *  Pepys’s  Diary  *  till  his  at. 
terval  of  twelve  and  fifteen  years  respectively.  “  There  tention  was  called  to  it  by  Dr.  Rimbanlt.  With  this 
have  been,”  to  quote  our  author’s  own  words,  “  in  all  assistance,  two  or  three  not  very  interesting  quotations 
ages,  men  before  as  well  as  behind  their  age,  prospective  have  been  accomplished.  Perhaps  Mr.  Hiulah  will  be 


as  well  as  retrospective  men.”  With  all  due  respect,  surprised  to  learn  that  more  than  seventy  items  bearing 
we  venture  to  class  Mr.  Hullah  amongst  the  latter.  His  on  the  most  important  points  of  mnsical  history  may  bo 
tendencies  are  decidedly  of  the  conservative,  not  to  say  extracted  from  that  amusing  volume,  which  is,  indeed,  one 
reactionary  kind,  in  so  far  as  he  seems  to  expect  the  of  the  chief  sources  for  the  annals  of  English  music 
regeneration  of  music  from  strict  adherence  to  esta-  in  its  prime  during  the  first  ton  years  of  the  ^storation. 
blished  models  and  doctrines,  rather  than  from  bold  This  number  refers  to  Lord  Braybrooke’s  edition,  and 
attempts  at  innovation.  This  mental  attitude  •— one  may  be.  largely  added  to  from  the  restored  passages 
by  no  means  unbecoming  an  historian  of  art — was  in  the  excellent  reprint  which  is  now  in  course  of  pub- 
Mr.  Hullah’s  fifteen  years  ago,  and  to  it  he  has  lication  under  the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  Mynors 
adhered,  in  spite  of  intervening  changes  of  public  Bright. 

taste,  with  a  tenacity  certainly  much  more  credit-  The  value  and  attractiveness  of  Mr.  Hullah’s  work  are 
able  than  the  abrupt  changes  which  the  rapid,  and  greatly  enhanced  by  numerous  and  well-selected  mnsical 
at  last  undeniable,  success  of  modern  German  music  has  quotations,  especially  in  the  second-named  volume  on 
produced  in  the  opinions  of  some  contenaporary  critics,  the  Transition  period  (1601-1750),  which,  as  the  author 
But  wo  doubt  whether  Mr.  Hullah  himself,  had  he  puts  it,  stands  to  the  first  and  more  general  work  in 
wntten  at  the  present  day,  would  have  expressed  certain  the  same  relation  as  a  topographical  map  to  a  geo¬ 
opinions  which  he  has  disdained  to  omit  from  his  second  graphical.”  We  must,  however,  demur  to  the  treat- 
edition.  Wo  are  alluding  less  to  his  criticisms  of  the  so-  raent  which  an  old  favourite  of  ours  has  received  at 
called  school  of  “the  Future,”  of  which  we  shall  have  to  Mr.  Hullah’s  hands.  We  are  speaking  of  that  charming 
say  a  little  more  further  on,  than  to  his  utterances  with  first- blossom  of  the  French  ballad,  **  J’ai  encore  un  tm 
rega^  to  such  masters  as  Bach,  Beethoven,  or  Gluck,  paste,”  from  Adam  de  le  Hale’s  ”  Robin  et  Marion,” 
Making  all  duo  allowance  for  the  national  belief  in  Han-  generally  and  justly  considered  as  the  earliest  attempt 
del’s  superiority  over  his  great  contemporary,  we  cannot  at  comic  opera  on  record.  The  deciphering  and 
see  the  appropriateness  of  such  special  pleading  as  this  :  transcribing  in  modem  notation  and  harmony  of  medimval 
— But  is  Bach  the  Handel  even  of  Germany  ?  Does  he  music  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  much  doubt  and  dif- 
enter  into  the  musical  life  of  his  countrymen  as  Handel  ficulty.  But  all  we  can  sapr  is  that  if  Mr.  Hnllah  has 
does  into  ours  ?  Surely  not ;  ”  or  of  the  doubt  expressed  played  the  tuue  as  it  stands  in  his  book  his  audience  at 
in  the  same  page,  ”  whether  many  specimens  of  it  the  Royal  Institution  cannot  have  conceived  an  ade- 
(B^h’s  music)  will  ever  be  acclimatised  anywhere  re-  quate  notion  of  early  French  melody.  We  prefer  to 
mains  to  be  proved.”  That  proof  surely  has  since  been  believe  that  the  printer  is  at  fault,  by  omitting  the  key 
furnished  by  the  deep  impression  made  on  our  public  by  signature  of  two  flats,  in  which  case,  and  with  the 


Bach’s  setting  of  the  ”  Passion  according  to  St.  Mat¬ 
thew,”  and  by  that  colossal  effort  of  religions  music, 


alteration  of  one  or  two  notes  at  the  end,  the  piece 
reads  well  enough.  Not '  having  Montmerqu6  and 


the  Mass  in  B  Minor,  the  first  introduction  of  part  of  Michel’s  ”  Th4&tro  Francais  au  moyen  &ge  ”  at  hand, 


which  latter,  by  the  way,  is  due  to  Mr.  Hullah  himself. 
The  author’s  censure  of  Beethoven’s  Pastoral  Sym- 


we  are  unable  to  say  whether  and  how  the  late 
M.  Bottce  de  Toulmont,  the  musical  editor  of  that 


phony,  and  of  the  works  of  that  master’s  last  period,  with  standard  work,  has  rendered  the  tune.  But  it  stands 
which  Mr.  Hullah  is  confessedly  little  acquainted,  proceeds  in  that  charming  collection,  *  Echos  da  temps  pass^,' 
from  a  similar  spirit  of  orthodoxy,  which  in  this  instance  exactly  in  the  manner  indicated  by  us,  but  for  the 
takes  the  form  of  a  somewhat  overstrained  admiration  change  of  key  from  B  Flat  to  F. 

for  Mozart.  We  object  to  the  practice  of,  in  a  manner,  A  few  words  ought  to  be  added  as  to  Mr.  Hullah’s 
playing  off  one  great  man  against  another,  especially  if  position  towards  the  movement  in  modern  music 
it  leads  the  critic  to  apply  to  a  master  like  Beethoven  generally,  connected  with  the  name  of  Wagner.  That 


such  words  as  the  following,  which  the  astonished 
reader  will  find  at  page  178  : — ”  .  .  .  the  incomplete 


the  writer,  who  calls  Beethoven  an  ”  incomplete  prac¬ 
titioner,”  should  charge  the  later  composer  with  ”  dul- 


practitioner,  whose  every  attempt  at  seeming  learned  is  ness,  ugliness,  and  want  of  form,”  will  astonish  no  one. 
too  apt  to  result  in  being  clumsy  and  unmeaning.”  But  we  certainly  were  surprised  to  find,  in  a  work  of 
Neither  can  we  endorse  Mr.  Hullah’s  opinion  that  this  class,  the  following  passage  from  a  newspaper 
Nicolo  Piccini  was  a  “  greater  scholar  ”  than  his  rival,  criticism,  on  the  performance  of  Lohengrin  two  years 
Gluck.  ago,  here  reprinted  : — ”  On  the  other  hand,  the  arrival 

But,  in  spite  of  these  eccentricities  of  judgment,  of  the  hero  vid  the  Scheldt — u^nallg  much  encumbered 
Mr.  Hullah’s  work  deserves  praise  as  a  short  and  with  craft — in  a  boat  just  large  enough  to  contain  him 
popular  compendium  of  musical  history,  written  in  a  and  drawn  by  a  swan,”  Ac.  Mr.  Hnllah  evidently  ap- 
pleasant  style,  the  occasional  familiarity  of  which  is  prehends  a  collision  of  Lohengrin’s  skiff  with  the  London 
fully  accounted  for  by  the  original  destination  of  the  steam-packet  in  the  rei^,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  of 
book  for  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institu-  Henry  I.  of  Germany,  circa  920  a.d.  But  does  he  re^ly 
tion.  The  chapter  on  early  French  and  Belgian  music  believe  that  a  silly  joke,  such  as  this,  and  abusive 
is  especially  worthy  of  commendation,  and  we  fully  musical  criticism  on  a  par  with  it,  can^  injure  a  great 
agree  with  Mr.  Hullah  in  his  well-expressed  state-  movement  in  art,  or  indeed  anyone  but  himself  ? 
ments,  “  (1)  that  there  has  always  been  a  music  differ¬ 
ing  as  widely  in  character  as  in  purpose  from  Church  - - - 

music,  and  (2)  that  this  secular  music,  till  lately  so 

strangely  ignored,  is  the  veritable  fans  et  origo  of  all  that  MINOR  NOTICES 

is  most  worthy  of  admiration  in  the  Church  music  of  the 

Second  Period.”  The  old  and  highly  successful  practice  A  Family  Party  in  the  Piazza  of  bt.  Peter ^  and  other 
of  the  Roman  Church  of  appropriating  the  attributes  of  Stories.  By  Thomas  Adolphus  Trollope.  (Chatto  and 


foreign  scholars  and  artists,  but  wo  have  some  doubt  it  iiar  types  to  tne  oramary  novel  re^er.  dux, 
he  himself  has  fully  mastered  the  subject.  The  chrono-  always  to  those  who  have  been  in  Romo--for  to  those 
logical  difficulties  connected  with  the  dates  of  some  of  who  have  never  passed  any  time  by  the  shores  of  Tiber 
Purcell’s  most  important  works  remain  unsolved,  and  there  can  be  but  little  of  interest  therem  something 
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attractive  about  any  stonr  laid  in  Rome,  any  description 
of  any  part  of  the  beautiful  city,  any  account  of  its  ways 
and  wonders.  Moreover,  if  anyone  ought  to  be  able  to 
write  such  stories  well  it  is  Mr.  Adolphus  Trollope,  and 
in  the  three  volumes  before  us  he  has  certainly  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing  so.  The  stories  are  not  all  about  Rome ; 
other  parts  of  Italy  contribute  to  the  scenes  and  subjects 
of  Mr.  Trollope’s  sketches ;  but  all  are  gracefullv  and 
graphically  told,  if  they  have  in  them  nothing  that  is 
strange  or  startling  in  originality.  “Transformation,” 
with  a  few  others — Mr.  Story’s  ‘  Roba  di  Roma,’  for 
example — seem  to  have  almost  exhausted  the  capabilities 
of  the  English  race  for  the  present  for  treating  Rome 
from  any  new  point  of  view.  They  seem  only  able  to 
repeat  more  or  less  successfully  the  creations  of  these 
otners — to  put  upon  the  same  stage  the  same  puppets 
again  and  again  in  utter  monotony  of  idea.  Even 
Joaquin  Miller,  who  might  have  been  supposed  capable 
of  bringing  some  fresh  inspiration  full  of  the  far  west 
to  bear  upon  the  centre  of  civilization,  made  no  more  of 
Rome  than  another  in  his  ‘  One  Fair  Woman.’  Mr. 
Trollope’s  stories  are  pleasant  to  read,  and  w’ill  repay 
the  time  given  to  them  by  many  a  pretty  picture  of 
Italian  life.  One  story  that  comes  in  by  chance  about 
Macaulay  is  very  good,  and  wo  do  not  remember  to 
have  heard  it  before.  Wliilo  a  young  man,  as  yet  un¬ 
known  to  fame,  Macaulay  was  staying  in  Rome,  and  the 
idea  seized  him,  as  it  has  doubtless  seized  all  others  who 
have  ever  been  there,  to  visit  the  Coliseum  at  night. 
While  there  a  man  brushed  rather  rudely  by  him  and 
hurried  on.  Macaulay,  putting  his  hand  to  his  watch 
pocket  and  finding  it  tcnantless,  at  once  concluded  him¬ 
self  robbed,  and  darting  in  pursuit  succeeded  in  over¬ 
taking  and  seizing  the  man ;  but  being  little  acquainted 
with  Italian  could  only  vociferate  “Orologia,  Orologia,” 
until  the  man,  to  Macaulay’s  delight,  drew  forth  and 
gave  up  the  watch,  and  was  permitted  to  depart. 
Macaulay  returned  homo  to  find  to  his  horror  that  his 
watch  was  reposing  peacefully  on  his  table  where  ho 
had  left  it  before  going  out.  Ho  had  not  been  robbed 
at  all,  but  had  instead  actually  succeeded  in  tonifying  a 
man  into  giving  up  his  own  watch.  Next  morning 
Macaulay  hastened  to  the  oflSco  of  the  Questor,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  the  watch  returned  to  its  rightful 
owner. 

Condoned.  By  Mrs.  A.  0.  Steele.  (Chapman  and 
Hall.) — Mrs.  Steele  has  written  several  very  clover 
novels,  and  her  last  proves  that  her  power  in  her  art  has 
increased  rather  than  diminished.  The  story  of  ‘  Con¬ 
doned  ’  is  not  an  agreeable  one — is,  indeed,  exceedingly 
painful,  but  it  is  not  for  the  story  itself  so  mnch  as  for 
individual  characters,  and  for  descriptive  passages, 
that  Mrs.  Steele  deserves  praise  in  this  her  latest  work. 
Mrs.  Dalrymple,  the  good-natured,  clever,  handsome  Irish 
actress,  known  to  the  public  as  Miss  Fitzmorris,  is  a 
delightful  study,  and  the  contrast  drawn  between  her 
and  the  two  old  maids,  the  Miss  Dalrymplcs,  her  hus¬ 
band’s  sisters,  is  exceedingly  humorous.  The  two  Miss 
Dalrymples  seem  as  if  they  might  have  come  out  of 
*  Cranford,’  and  one  can  imagine  Miss  Fitzmorris  alter¬ 
nately  envying  and  laughing  at  Thackeray’s  Miss 
Fotheringay.  Lord  Vipont,  too,  if  occasionally  calling  to 
the  mind  of  the  reader  recollections  or  rather  suggestions 
of  Dickens’s  Sir^  John  Chester,  has  a  strong  individu¬ 
ality  of  his  own,  which  supports  his  claim  to  bo  original. 
The  descriptive  passages  are  almost  invariably  power¬ 
ful  and  picturesque.  The  story  opens  with  a  chapter  of 
vivid  description  at  once  poetic  and  realistic,  and  the 
night  attack  upon  Lord  Vipont’s  house  is  full  of  move¬ 
ment  and  power.  Mrs.  Steele’s  style  is  immeasurably 
superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  novel  writer.  Her 
eloquence  sometimes  tempts  her  to  diflfuseness,  but  even 
the  difluseness  of  eloquence  is  better  than  the  terseness 
of  commonplace.  Scattered  through  the  volumes,  some¬ 
times  as  the  headings  of  chapters,  are  some  charming 
little  poems  by  the  authoress,  which  seem  to  say  she 
might,  if  she  chose,  obtain  a  place  in  another  depart¬ 
ment  of  literature  certainly  not  inferior  to  that  which 
she  has  already  won  in  fiction. 


“Carrots”  ;  Just  a  Little  Boy .  By  Ennis  Graham.  (Mac¬ 
millan.) — It  is  apparently  the  fashion  now  to  write 
stories  of  children,  and  if  all  were  only  as  pretty  and 
charming  as  ‘  Carrots  ’  there  would  be  no  cause  what¬ 
ever  to  regret  the  fact.  We  do  not  know  whether  Ennis 
Graham  be  a  nom  de  plume  or  not,  but  the  author,  who¬ 
ever  he  or  she  may  be,  has  produced  one  of  the  cleverest 
and  most  pleasing  stories  it  has  been  our  good  fortune 
to  meet  with  for  some  time.  Carrots  and  his  sister  are 
delightful  little  beings,  whom  to  read  about  is  at  once  to 
become  very  fond  of.  The  illustrations  are  by  Mr. 
Walter  Crane  ;  and  when  we  say  that  the  story  is  artis¬ 
tically  worthy  of  them,  we  give  it  very  high  praise 
indeed. 

Epochs  of  Ancient  History.  Early  Borne.  By  W. 
Hine.  The  Boman  Triumvirates.  By  Charles  Merivale. 
The  Early  Empire.  The  Age  of  the  Antonines.  By  W. 
W.  Capes.  (Longmans.) — The  world  is  now  possessed 
of  two  varieties  of  Roman  history.  One,  the  legendary, 
has  held  its  ground  for  centuries;  the  other,  the 
scientific,  is  but  of  comparatively  recent  growth — it  is 
the  history  of  iconoclasts,  but  it  is  history :  the  other 
was  romance.  The  days  are  passed  when  William 
Godwin,  always  ready,  in  keeping  with  the  curious 
fashion  of  literature  in  his  time,  to  write  on  any  subject, 
and  equally  willing  to  produce  as  a  matter  of  business 
either  a  novel  or  a  history,  brought  out,  in  sore  stress  of 
want  of  money,  his  Greek  and  Roman  histories.  These, 
given  to  the  world  as  ‘  Baldwin’s  Histories  of  Greece 
and  Rome,’  would  seem  strangely  out  of  place  in  these 
days  when  even  Niebuhr  is  almost  behind  the  age.  It 
is  touching  to  find  Godwin  saying,  in  the  preface  to 
the  ‘  Histoiy  of  Rome,’  “  It  has  been  disputed  whether 
Mucins  ever  thrust  his  hand  into  the  fire,  whether 
Curtius  leaped  into  the  gulf,  or  Regulus  returned  to 
Carthage ;  and  some  writers,  following  up  this  hint, 
have  endeavoured,  by  sophistical  reasonings  and  subtle 
distinctions,  to  set  aside  almost  every  example  of  Roman 
virtue  on  record,”  If  such  incredulity  as  this  could 
disturb  the  father-in-law  of  Shelley,  what  would  he  then 
have  thought  of  the  volumes  now  before  us — what  especi¬ 
ally  of  Mr.  nine’s  *  Early  Rome  ’  ?  To  doubt  the  Seven 
Kings,  to  conjure  by  the  names  of  Niebuhr  and  Come- 
wall  Lewis,  this  would  have  been  as  blasphemy  to  the 
author  of  ‘  Caleb  Williams.’  But  Mr.  Hine’s  ‘  Early 
Rome  ’  is  history,  valuable  and  well  written,  such  as 
should  be  read  by  all,  not  merely  those  about  to  under¬ 
take  the  study  of  Roman  history,  but  those  who  believe 
themselves  to  be  well  acquainted  therewith.  The 
chapter  on  the  examination  of  the  legends  of  the  kings 
is  in  itself  an  admirable  study  of  the  method  of  the 
true  historical  research.  Mr.  Merivale’s  volume  on  the 
‘  Triumvirates  ’  is  of  course  a  most  interesting  treat¬ 
ment  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  Roman 
history.  The  description  given  of  Brutus  would  also 
serve  to  shock  the  nerves  of  Godwin-like  historians  and 
those  to  whom  he  is  the  mighty  figure  of  Shakespeare’s 
play.  Mr.  Capes’s  two  volumes  are  exceedingly  good, 
especially  the  ‘  Early  Empire,’  which,  regarded  as  an 
introductory  chapter  to  the  great  work  of  Gibbon,  is 
deserving  of  great  praise.  The  chapter  on  Marcus 
Aurelius  is  a  capital  study.  Here,  too,  the  originality  of 
modern  historical  works  is  evidenced  in  the  fairplay 
shewn  to,  and  suggested  vindication  of  Faustina,  almost 
markable  perhaps  as  Professor  Beesly’s  defence  of 
Tiberius. 


THE  MAGAZINES. 

Verily  the  importance  of  the  Magazine  as  a  litoraiy 
organ  cannot  be  said  to  be  on  the  decrease.  It  threatens 
to  absorb  Parliament  and  the.  Pulpit,  and  to  be  a  formid¬ 
able  rival  to  the  correspondence  columns  of  the  Press. 
Would  it  have  been  possible  ten  years  ago  to  find  in 
magazine  literature  two  such  goodly  and  mixed  arrays 
of  names  as  the  lists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  the 
Fortnightly  Beview  for  this  month  furnish  ?  The  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  Nineteenth  Geutuiry  are  Mr.  Tennyson, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
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Bishop  Ellicott,  Mr.  Grant  Doff,  Rev.  J.  Baldwin  Brown, 
Professor  Groom  Robertson,  Ci^inal  Manning,  and  Mr. 
Mathew  Arnold ;  and  the  contribntors  to  the  FortnighUy 
BevieWf  a  not  less  distingnished  thongh  less  varied  com¬ 
pany,  are  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Lewes,  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  Mr.  Mark  Pattison,  Sir  J. 
Fitzjames  Stephen,  Mr.  J.  Slagg,  Mr.  John  Morley,  and 
Captain  Hayter.  Surely*  two  such  g^axies  of  all  the 
talents  have  never  been  seen  before. 

Perhaps  the  most  intrinsically  important  article  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century — the  first  numTOr  of  which  would 
seem  to  suggest  that  when  M.  Buloz  was  caught  up  his 
mantle  floated  across  the  Channel  and  fell  on  Mr. 
Knowles — ^is  that  by  Mr.  Grant  Duff  on  Russia.  If  this 
article  were  appointed  to  be  read  bv  every  Russian 
priest  in  every  village  from  the  White  Sea  to  the 
Caspian,  it  might  have  a  powerful  effect  in  preventing 
Russia  from  going  to  war  without  the  certainty  of 
European  co-operation.  But  wo  fear  it  is  much  more 
likely  to  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  entrance  of 
^y  copy  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  into  Russia.  For  it 
is  a  demonstration  of  the  extreme  inexpediency  on  the 
part  of  Russia,  from  an  internal  point  of  view,  of  engag¬ 
ing  in  anv  war  of  which  she  cannot  foresee  the  extent, 
and  which  is  likely  to  add  to  her  financial  burdens.  Mr. 
Grant  Duff  does  not  believe  that  a  war  would  endanger 
the  solvency  of  Russia ;  she  has  borrowed  a  great  deal, 
no  doubt,  but  then  she  must  borrow  so  very  much  more 
before  she  can  really  be  tolerably  satisfied  with  her 
material  position,  that  he  believes  she  will,  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  strain  every  nerve  to  fulfil  her  foreign 
engagements.  She  might  be  compelled  to  suspend  pay  ¬ 
ment  of  her  dividends  during  the  continuance  of  a  war, 
but  Russian  securities  would  still  be  good  property  to 
hold.  What  Mr.  Grant  Duff  deprecates,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Russian  interest,  is  that  money  should  be 
spent  on  a  war  from  which  no  advantage  can  be  reaped 
when  it  is  so  urgently  required  for  internal  development. 
He  pusses  in  review  the  different  classes  of  Russian 
society,  condensing  into  an  admirably  clear  form  infor¬ 
mation  obtained  from  many  sources,  and  shows  how 
little  any  class  in  Russia  is  in  a  position  to  bear  the 
strain  of  a  war.  After  showing  the  vast  extent  of 
unused  territory  within  the  bounds  of  the  Empire, 
and  exposing  the  folly  of  seeking  to  annex  more, 
and  of  keeping  up  a  military  system  on  the  model  of 
Germany  when  she  is  in  no  danger  of  being  attacked 
and  can  gain  nothing  thereby  except  making  herself  an 
object  of  suspicion,  Mr.  Grant  Duff  thus  summarises 
what  he  would  consider  to  be  a  reasonable  commercial 
policy  for  Russia ; — 

The  reasonable  commercial  policy  for  Bussia  would  be  to  make 
Europe  produce  for  her  use  all  those  things  for  the  production  of 
which  Europe  has  greater  facilities  than  she  has. 

England,  Belgium,  and  Westphalia  should  supply  every  market, 
firom  Wilna  to  Kul<h’a  and  Kashgar,  while  on  every  package  of  goods 
the  Russian  merchant  should  get  his  profit ;  nor  would  any  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  the  West  have  a  right  to  murmur  if  on  every 
package  the  Russian  government  got,  through  its  customs  department, 
a  small  profit  also,  although  the  most  advanced  school  of  financiers 
might  be  able  to  show  it  a  more  excellent  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  Russia  should  produce  for  Europe  all  those 
things  which  a  country  of  her  magnificent  extent  and  peculiar 
resources  is  calculated  to  produce.  From  the  north  she  sho^d  send 
us  for  generations  to  come  a  constant  supply  of  timber,  from  the 
eastern  provinces  the  best  cattle  and  horses,  viithoui  the  cattle 
plague,  in  addition  to  her  present  exports.  From  the  south  she 
should  send  more  and  better  com.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  her  energy 
should  be  devoted  to  fighting  where  she  must  be  strong  instead  of 
where  she  must  be  weak. 

Again,  her  railway  system  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  make  her 
in  all  time  to  come  the  great  carrier  between  Europe  and  Asia  north 
of  the  Himalaya  and  the  other  central  ranges. 

She  should  make  a  trade  between  England  and  any  part  of 
Central  Asia  through  India  an  impossibility,  not  by  custom-house 
vexations,  but  by  showing  the  English  manufacturer  that  it  is  his 
interest  just  as  much  as  hers  to  send  his  goods  by  the  northern  route. 
She  ought  to  be  able  in  time  to  carry  passengers  from  England  to 
the  north-western  parts  of  India,  as  far  as  the  Oxus,  saying  to  them 
there,  “  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  for  your  own  government 
to  see  you  safe  within  the  Circular  Road  at  Peshawur.”  This  policy 
would  be  highly  consonant  with  the  genius  of  the  most  important 
part  of  her  people,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Russi^  the  nucleus 
of  the  Empire,  are  the  most  naturally  p^ific  of  mankind. 

Such  being  the  policy  that  is  prescribed  by  circumstances  and 
common  sense,  what  does  Russia  do?  She  organises  her  whole 


naiional  life  as  if  she  were  to  be  habitually  not  at  peace  but  at  war 
^th  other  nations.  By  an  elaborate  system  of  protective  duties  she 
is  attempting  to  rear  up  a  numbw  of  industries  for  which  ihe  is 
wholly  unsuited.  She  is  taxing  her  people  heavily  to  fill  the  podcets 
of  a  few  capitalists,  many  of  them  not  even  Russian  subjects,  but  men 
who  one  after  another  disappear  from  those  northern  lands,  and  spend 
the  money  extracted  from  the  pocket  of  the  Russian  consumer  in 
this  or  that  Scotch  or  English  county. 

Such  a  system  can  only  have  one  of  two  results.  Either  the  free- 
trade  party  will  sooner  or  later  succeed  in  showing  to  their  countrymen 
the  insanity  of  the  course  which  Uieir  government  is  pursuing,  and 
then,  after  much  individual  disaster,  the  TOvemment,  sadder  and 
wiser,  will  adrat  the  only  course  that  can  leaa  to  national  prosperity-— 
the  course  of  finding  out  and  following  the  natural  aptaudes  of  its 
people  and  of  the  coil  on  which  they  five— or  it  will  persevere  in  its 
present  course,  and  then  there  will  be  in  the  long  run  no  resource 
but  the  hardly  honourable  one  of  a  national  bankruptcy.  Russia 
will  in  feet  have  to  follow  the  precedent  which  Turkey  recently  set 
at  so  opportune,  a  moment  for  her  northern  neighbour,  and  in  the 
meantime  she  will  see  other  nations,  who  have  adopted  a  wiior 
commercial  poli(7,  leave  her  ever  further  and  fhrther  Mhind. 

Cardinal  Manning’s  **  Tme  Story  of  the  Vatican  Conn- 
oil  will  be  rather  tiresome  to  the  majority  of  readers,  but 
the  account  of  how  the  Council  was  resolved  upon  is 
not  without  interest  and  instruction  if  only  as  a  fresh 
illustration  and  reminder  of  how  perfect  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  Church  is,  and  how  thoroughly 
momentous  steps  are  deliberated  within  that  vast  body 
before  they  are  taken.  We  wondered  at  first,  when  we 
saw  the  name  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  attached  to  an 
article  on  **  Falkland,**  but  the  wonder  vanished  when, 
after  a  rather  sober  beginning,  we  found  Mr.  Arnold 
opening  fire  upon  the  Nonconformiet.  Mr.  Arnold  looks 
upon  Falkland  as  a  martyr,  as  the  Nonconformitt  does, 
but  not  a  martyr  for  **  truths  assured  of  ultimate  tri¬ 
umph,**  but  for  **  lucidity  of  mind  and  largeness  of 
temper,  in  a  strife  of  imperfect  intelligences  and  tempers 
illiberal.**  The  opening  paragraph  of  Mr.  Amold*s 
article  looks  as  if  it  had  gone  astray  from  another  article 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century ^  that  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  on 
“  The  Colonial  Policy  of  Great  Britain.’*  The  remark 
of  the  well-bred  Frenchman,  who  had  been  visiting 
India,  that  **  Les  Anglais  sont  justes,  mais  pas  bons,** 
which  Mr.  Arnold  renders  **  The  English  are  just  but  not 
amiable,”  would  have  been  very  suitable  as  a  motto  to 
Sir  John  Lubbock’s  article  on  the  Colonies,  which  is  not 
a  reprint  of  his  recent  speech  to  his  constituents  on 
that  subject,  but  a  solid  digest  of  the  facts  on  which 
that  speech  was  founded. 

In  Mr.  Mark  Pattison’s  review  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen’s 
*  History  of  English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,* 
in  the  Fortnightly,  we  have  an  excellent  book  reviewed 
by  the  one  man  in  England  who  knows  the  subject  even 
more  familiarly  than  the  author.  Mr.  Pattison  is  an 
admirer,  too,  as  well  as  a  mature  student  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  thinks  that,  with  all  its  vices,  which  were 
many,  **  it  was  in  the  true  line  of  human  progress.”  It 
broke  definitely  with  the  old  notion  which  had  ruled 
human  thought  from  the  time  of  the  Greek  philosophers, 
that  history  was  merely  the  record  of  the  rise  and  frdl  of 
successive  nations,  and  took  its  stand  on  a  new  concep¬ 
tion  of  history,  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  genei^ 
advance  of  humanity,  a  movement  onwards,  that  on  the 
whole  we  are  better  than  our  fathers.  This  new  con¬ 
ception  it  carried  to  excess.  ”  It  had  invented  the  new 
faith— faith  in  prepress — and  this  faith  rapidly  develop^ 
into  a  blind  fanaticism  of  intolerance.  Rationalism,  in 
its  passionate  self-assertion,  ceased  to  be  reasonably  and 
became  animperions  and  arrogant  despot.”  For  this  ex¬ 
cess  of  reasonableness,  this  extrava^^t  self-complacency, 
the  Age  of  Reason  had  to  suffer  in  the  scorn  and  con¬ 
tumely  of  the  romantic  reaction.  Mr.  Pattison’s  de¬ 
scription  of  this  reaction  is  worth  reading : — 

The  nineteenth  centnry  entered  into  poMetfion  like  an  old  Roman 
emperor,  bjr  outraging  the  memory  of  ite  predeceaaor.  **  The  nine¬ 
teenth  centu^,”  sayi  Strauaa,  **eamo  into  a  rich  herita^,  but 
never  was  heir  more  ungrateful  to  the  donor  of  the  bequest.  For 
the  first  fifty  years  of  our  century  every  one  who  pretended  to  think 
or  to  talk  had  to  profess  an  unmeasured  contempt  for  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  order  to  get  a  hearing  when  you  mounted  the  platform 
you  must  spit  in  the  toce  of  the  bankrapt  century  which  ended 
Dy  committing  suicide.”  Its  favourite  terms  became  a  byword; 
“  enlightened  ”  was  an  epithet  of  reproach.  It  had  su^ritut^ 
the  guess-work  of  general  consequences  for  moral  principle,  the 
expedient  for  the  right.  The  flat  and  prosaic  rationalism  of  the 
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**  fleflhj  people  **  who  laagh  at  witchcraft,  and  declaring 
that  **  hundreds  of  the  most  solemn  people,  in  a  country 
where  they  have  as  much  mother  wit,  certainly  as  the 
rest  of  mankind,  know  it  to  be  true.*’ 


Anfklirong  was  the  halt  of  all  the  joang  philoeophj  of  the  day, 
Bor  vas  it  the  only  yoang  philoeophy  which  repadiated  Voh 
;  the  greatest  teaoiers  of  tlw  age  were  equally  emphatic 
in  bidding  oe  pass  over  that  page  of  our  histozy  as  one  from  which 
we  had  nothing  to  learn.  Coleridge  and  Carlyle  agreed  in  leaping 
OTcr  the  Qeozgian  era  as  a  desert  in  which  were  no  wells  of 
**  thon^t*  Colmdge  found  wisdom  in  Jeremy  Taylor  or  Lei^ton, 
and  h^  up  Paley  to  scorn.  Eren  Carlyle  spoke  of  the  **  philo- 
eophe-century  as  the  end;  the  end  of  **a  soci^  system  fallen  into 
rottenness,  rain>holes,  and  decay.'*  The  reaction  at  first  seemed 
content  to  halt  at  the  re^  of  Elisabeth,  as  the  only  historical 
ancestry  it  would  claim.  It  repudiated  Milton,  but  accepted  for  a 
tinM  Spenser  and  Shakspearo.  But  it  was  only  for  a  time.  The 
Elisabethan  a^  was  at  most  lukewarm.  The  hated  light  had  begun 
to  dawn,  and  it  could  not  be  concealed  that  the  germs  of  rationalism 
were  to  bo  found  in  Hooker.  In  its  search  of  warmth  without 
li^t,  the  reaction,  passing  with  averted  face  the  Beformation  and 
the  Benaismnce,  tl^w  itself  into  the  arms  of  the  Middle  Ages — the 
SM  of  faith.  ^  The  poetical  mysticism  of  patristic  exegesis  snp> 
planted  the  literal  and  unediipng  criticism  of  the  rationalist 
school.  Indeed,  of  the  literature  a£  the  Middle  Ages,  even  when 
the  fathers  were  taken  in,  much  could  not  be  ma^.  The  great 
name  of  Thomas  Aquinas  brandished  befbre  the  ejwi  might  dazzle 
for  a  passing  cflbet,  but  his  pages  were  not  reproducible.  To  be 
undsrsto^,  Aquinas  required  an  acquaintance  with  Aristotle  which 
the  reaction  did  not  possess,  and  could  not  acquire,  for  Aristotle  is 
the  incarnate  Besson.  If,  however,  the  reaction  found  in  the 
Middle  Ages  but  a  scanty  supply  of  literature,  this  was  more  than 
insda  up  for  in  the  domain  of  art.  The  furore  of  medievalism  broke 
cut  in  tne  painter’s  studio  as  pre*Baphaelitism ;  us  architecture  it 
covered  the  country  with  Gothic  villas  and  restored  **  Gothic 
churches.  The  architecture  of  an  age  is  the  moet  complete  index 
of  the  mind  of  the  a^e.  In  the  architecture  of  the  Gothic  revival 
wc  read  the  decay  and  enfeeblement  of  reason.  Bhythm,  harmony, 
proportion,  unity  of  design,  correspondence  of  parts,  are  no  longer 
demanded.  Law  and  purpose  have  been  replaced  by  caprice  and 
imitation.  It  was  not  toe  religious  reaction  only  that  tried  to 
remove  itself  firom  all  complicity  with  the  despised  century ;  artists 
and  philosophers,  p^ts  and  upholsterers,  all  strove  to  think  and  to 
make,  as  unlike  their  grandfatnors  as  it  was  possible. 

‘‘The  architecture  of  an  age  is  the  most  complete 
index  of  the  mind  of  the  age.**  In  that  case  the  Qaeen 
Anne  revival  in  famitnre  is  an  index  of  a  reaction  in 
these  latter  days  of  the  nineteenth  century  against  the 
excesses  of  its  earlier  days.  Mr.  Pattison  thinks  that  the 
pendulum  is  in  full  swing  back.  “  It  is,  perhaps,  prema¬ 
ture  to  speak  of  the  epoch  of  the  romantic  and  catholic 
reaction  as  over.  It  is  not  ended ;  it  is  in  many  depart¬ 
ments  of  life  in  fall  career ;  bat  it  is  doomed.  It  was  a 
reaction  and  nothing  more.**  “  The  rights  of  the  legiti¬ 
mate  monarch — the  sovereign  reason — have  only  been  in 
abeyance  the  while ;  they  are  inalienable.**  Let  ns  hope 
that  reason  has  learnt  something  since  last  he  was  our 
despot.  Among  many  excellent  maxims  in  another  article 
in  the  Fortnightly ^  translated  by  Mr.  Grant  Doff  from 
Balthazar  Gracian,  there  is  this  one :  “  Underetand  the 
art  of  getting  discreetly  into  a  passion.**  The  extrava- 
rance  of  the  romantic  reaction  will  be  indeed  a  cause  for 
aespondency  unless  it  has  taught  us  the  art  of  being  dis¬ 
creetly  enthusiastic. 

Blackwood* 8  contains  a  kindly  and  appreciative  notice, 
written  with  excellent  taste,  of  the  late  Lord  Neaves, 
the  last  link  between  the  magazine  and  the  generation 
of  giants  who  were  its  founders.  Lord  Neaves  had  a 
unique  position  in  Edinburgh  society  as  representative 
of  its  old  literary  onltnre  and  traditional  rollicking  fan. 
Bollicking  fun  was  the  last  thing  that  a  stranger  would 
have  expected  frem  the  elegant  precise-looking  little 
man,  with  the  most  symmetrical  compact  little  head  and 
well-shaped  little  frame,  but  there  was  a  fiery  tempera¬ 
ment  within,  which  sought  vent  in  derisive  verses,  that 
but  for  the  good-nature  of  tkeir  personalities  would  not 
have  sounded  out  of  tune  in  the  pages  of  *  Maga  *  in  its 
most  robust  days. 

The  second  of  Dr.  Carpenter’s  lectures  on  “  Mes¬ 
merism,  Odylism,  Table-tnming,  and  Spiritualism,** 
published  in  Fraser* gives  convincing  reasons,  for  all 
who  may  need  them,  against  believing  in  any  of  the 


MUSIC 


his  co-recipient  of  the  distinction — will  play  the  princi. 
pal  part,  Hrahms  will  be  represented  by  his  new  MS. 
Symphony  in  C  Minor,  a  work  never  performed  in 
this  countiy,  and  only  once,  we  believe,  abroad.  It 
was  perhaps  with  a  similar  view  to  compensation  for 
personal  absence  that  a  new  and  important  piece  of 
chamber  music,  by  the  same  composer,  was  on  Monday 
week  offered  to  the  frequenters  of  the  Popular  Concerts, 
at  which,  thanks  chiefly  to  the  unceasing  efforts  of  his 
friend  Joachim,  Brahms’s  name  is  a  household  word. 
A  largo  audience  had  responded  to  the  call,  and  atten¬ 
tively  listened  to  the  long  and  by  no  means  easily  com¬ 
prehensible  work. 

If  Brahms  fails  to  satisfy  the  highest  demands  of 
art,  it  is  certainly  not  for  want  of  painstaking.  The 
stmeture  of  one  and  all  of  his  pieces  evinces  the 
master’s  hand.  He  carefully  designs  his  plans,  and  the 
execution  seldom  falls  short  of  the  design.  But  his 
over-elaboration  not  nnfrequently  becomes  fatal  to  the 
spontaneity  of  his  work,  and  the  present  quartet,^  like 
many  of  his  other  compositions,  bears  a  prevailingly 
intellectual  character.  It  is  owing  to  this  reason  chie^ 
that  Brahms,  in  onr  opinion,  has  failed  to  fully  satis^ 
Schumann’s  glowing  prognostication  of  his  career  as 
the  “  elected  one  destined  to  give  expression  in  an  ideal 
manner  to  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  age.” 

The  design  of  the  flrst  movement  (vivace  B  flat)  of 
the  new  (juartet  is  essentially  of  a  rhythmical  kind.  ^  It 
contains  mteresting  harmonic  combinations  (more  scien¬ 
tific,  by  the  way,  than  beantif  nl,  for  repeatedly  the  limits 
of  actual  cacophony  are  approached  closely),  and  its 
range  of  keys  extends  from  B  flat  to  B  natnral,  but  the 
continual  chiuige  of  six-eight  time  and  two-four  time, 
with  an  occasional  allnsion  to  three-four  time,  gives  its 
character  to  the  movement.  The  combination  especially 
of  the  two  first-mentioned  rhythms  is  achieved  with  con¬ 
summate  skill,  the  grouping  of  the  instmments  serving 
to  olearly  define  the  two  kinds  of  motion  going  on  si¬ 
multaneously.  The  melodious  materials  on  which  this 
elaborate  and  extensive  movement  is  constrncted,  are 
not  of  a  very  striking  kind.  The  andante  P  Major,  on 
the  contrary,  is  of  a  more  tuneful  character.  A  gentle 
melody  in  that  key  is  intoned  by  the  first  violin  and  well 
sustained  with  various  modifications  through  the  first 
part  of  the  movement.  An  intermezzo  in  the  form  of 
a  full  fantasia,  interesting  in  itself  but  not  sufficiently 
connected  with  the  organism  of  the  piece,  precedes 
the  retnm  of  the  leading  theme,  which,  in  a  coda  of 
considerable  dimensions,  brings  the  movement  to  a 
snccessful  close  in  the  orthodox  key  of  the  dominant. 
The  third  movement,  standing  in  place  of  the  scherzo, 
is  perhaps  the  most  original  of  the  number,  although 
its  rhythmical  structure,  as  the  analyst  justly  points 


marvels  of  Spiritualism  till  they  have  been  .thoroughly 
investigated  by  experts.  There  are  some  properties  of 
matter,  and  many  ways  of  dealing  with  it,  which  are 


not  generally  known — that  is  the  simple  sum  and  sub- 
stance  of  what  Dr.  Carpenter  contends  for.  It  is  very 
plain  as  a  proposition,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  people 
to  acc^t  it  as  a  practical  rule.  Dr.  Carpenter  quotes  a 
very  edifying  passage  from  Cotton  Mather,  denonneing 
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not  ventnre  to  find  fanlt  with  Herr  Joaohim*s  tempos 
which  is  most  probably  chosen  in  compliance  with  the 
oomposer’s  own  indication,  but  the  character  of  the 
piece  in  its  present  rendering  was  certainly  anything 
bat  **  agitated”  The  finale  is  a  theme  with  eight 
¥ariati(xns  and  a  brilliant  close  in  the  form  of  a  coda. 
The  original  melody  is  of  great  sweetness,  and  its 
xnanifiild  developments  are  both  ingenious  and  beauti¬ 
ful,  a  remarkable  efieot  being  attained  by  the  re- 
introdnction  in  one  of  the  variations  (Ho.  7) 
of  the  leading  theme  of  the  first  movement,  which 
subsequently  appears  in  contrapuntal  combination  with 
the  chief  meloapr  of  the  finale.  We  are  glad  to  see  a 
consummate  artist  like  Herr  Brahms  adopting  this  way 
of  connecting  melodiously  the  different  movements  of 
a  piece  of  chamber  music.  Other  composers  have  pre¬ 
ceded  him  in  the  same  direction,  but  his  modo  of  intro¬ 
ducing  an  original  theme  in  the  form  of  a  variation  is 
entirely  his  own,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Beethoven’s 
well-known  tour  de  force^  where  he  twists  an  air  from 
Mozart’s  Figaro  into  that  shape.  The  reception  of 
Brahms’s  highly  remarkable  work  was  not  such  as 
might  have  been  expected,  but  it  is  likely  to  improve  on 
a*  second  hearing. 

We  must  notice  briefly  the  dehut  in  this  country  of 
Herr  Henschel,  a  German  singer  of  considerable  repute. 
He  has  a  sonorous  baritone  voice,  well  trained,  and  fVee 
from  the  throatiness  but  too  frequently  found  amongst 
artists  of  his  school.  His  declamation  of  Handel’s  aria 
“  Sibilar,”  from  Ttinaldo^  was  excellent,  although  in  the 
florid  passages  we  missed  the  legato  of  the  great  Italian 
singers.  Much  less  were  we  pleased  with  Herr  Hens- 
chel’s  rendering  of  two  of  Schubert’s  songs.  There  was 
little  true  pathos — “  Innigkeit  ”  is  the  untranslateable 
German  word — but  some  affectation  in  the  place  of  it. 
The  singer’s  fine  voice,  however,  and  his  in  many 
respects  excellent  technique,  fully  justified  the  cordi^ 
reception  he  met  with  on  the  part  or  the  audience. 


DRAMA. 

DEURT  LANE. — MB.  COMPTON’S  BENEFIT. 

Mr.  Compton’s  long  career  as  an  actor,  which  began 
and  ended  in  London  with  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 
where  he  appeared  in  1837,  and  where  he  acted  for  the 
last  time,  quite  recently,  the  part  of  the  Gravedigger, 
has  been  fitly  concluded  with  one  of  the  most  successful 
benefits  in  the  annals  of  the  stage.  Indeed,  his  many 
and  great  services  as  an  actor  in  the  provinces,  and  at 
so  many  London  theatres — the  Lyceum,  Drury  Lane, 
the  Princess’s,  the  Olympic,  the  Strand,  and  the  Hay- 
market  ;  the  many  parts  he  acted — Slender,  Tony 
Lumpkin,  Mawworm,  Marrall,  Launcelot  Gobbo,  Touch¬ 
stone,  the  Gravedigger  in  Hamlet — called  for  some 
strong  recognition  of  his  talents,  but  one  so  enthusiastic 
and  so  successful  was  even  more  than  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  The  large  sum  obtained — over  3,0007. — was  in 
itself  a  sufficient  testimony  of  the  appreciation  of  the 
public,  and  the  unanimous  way  in  which  all  the  leading 
artists  of  London  offered  their  services  was  a  tribute  to 
Mr.  Compton’s  popularity.  The  result  was  exceedingly 
interesting.  The  principles  of  the  great  French  nation^ 
theatre  were  never  perhaps  so  fully  carried  out  upon 
London  boards.  Almost  all  the  actors  in  London  took  a 
share  in  the  proceedings ;  .every  part  in  the  series  of 
selections  performed  was  by  some  distinguished  member 
of  the  promssion,  and  the  acting  of  the  first  act  of  Money 
was  such  as  to  make  one  wish  at  once  for  a  national 
theatre  to  be  composed  of  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Court  companies.  But  the  undoubted  “  feature  ”  of 
the  entertainment  was  the  pririlege  accorded  to  the 
spectators  of  seeing  what  few  else  have  seen — Mr.  Joseph 
Jefferson  in  another  part  than  that  of  Rip  Van  Winkle. 
Mr.  Jefferson  acted  Mr.  Golighty,  in  Mr.  Maddison 
Morton’s  ffirce  Lend  me  Five  ShUUnga,  and  the  acting 
was  indeed  admirable.  At  first,  the  beholder  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  Rip,  might  have  been  a  little 
disappointed,  for  the  ease  and  perfection  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  | 


Mting  was  so great  thatits  very  simplicity  of  success  mado 
it  appear  a  ^ight  work,  but  the  excellence  of  the 
art  was  soon  apparent.  So  famous  has  Mr.  Jeffersoa 
mado  his  Rip  Van  Winkle,  that  he  has  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  act  anything  else  to  an  English 
audience,  but  we  trust  the  wonderim  dramatic  power  ho 
possesses  wUl  now  no  longer  be  permitted  to  run  but  in 
the  one  channel.  B[is  acting  of  Thursday  was  sufficient 
to  show  that  Rip  was  not  his  only  impersonation,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  showed  that  he  could  do  far  bettor  than 
his  comparatively  small  part  permitted.  Dogberry  is,  wo 
believe,  a  character  that  Mr.  Jefferson  considers  nimself 
to  do  well ;  at  least,  we  trust  that  London  will  now  know 
him  as  a  man  of  infinite  parts. 


VARIORUM  NOTES. 

The  Parliomentaiy  leporters  are  a  good  deal  annoyed,  and 
not  unreasonably,  at  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  deelaration  that  ho 
never  read  an  accurate  report  of  one  of  bis  speechea.  They 
point  to  the  fact  that  Lord  Beaeonsfield,  at  other  time^  has 
again  and  again  commended  the  manner  in  which  his  speeeheo 
were  reported.  He  has  many  times,  it  is  said,  carefully  re* 
vised  for  *  Hansard  ’  the  reports  of  his  speeches  in  the  ISmeif 
and  has  made  but  few  and  trivial  alterations.  Instances  are 
given  in  which  he  expressed,  in  the  most  satisfactory  and 
emphatic  form,  his  admiration  of  the  fidelity  of  some  of  the 
reports ;  and  it  is  even  hinted  that  no  man  was  more  anxious, 
when  he  had  fallen  into  indiscretions  of  speech,  to  be  allowed 
an  opportunity  of  modifying  them  before  the  report  appeared 
in  print.  Some  one,  however,  has  suggested  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  meaning  has  been  altogether  mistaken,  and  that 
when  he  said  he  never  read  a  reported  speech  of  his  which 
did  not  contain  inaccuracies,  he  was  only  saying  what  we  all 
say — the  inaccuraciea  being,  of  course,  his  own. 

Lord  George  Hamilton  boasted,  the  other  day,  in  a  speech 
to  his  constituents,  that  he  became  a  county  member  on  the 
day  when  Mr.  Gladstone  ceased  to  be  one.  The  boasted  coin¬ 
cidence  reminds  us  of  a  remark  made  by  Punch  several  years  ago. 
A  somewhat  self-conceited  personage  remarked  that  on  the  day 
when  he  became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Macaulay 
ceased  to  be  one.  Mr.  HmcA  thereupon  remarked  that  ho 
knew  of  a  similar  coincidence — that  on  the  day  when  a  noblo 
old  lion  died  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  a  kicking  young  donkey 
came  into  existence. 

Several  members  of  the  Reform  Club,  it  is  said,  had  deter* 
mined  to  send  in  their  resignations  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
been  blackballed  on  Thursday  week. 

Mr.  Hollingshead  has  entered  upon  a  five-years’  engagement 
with  M.  Mayer  for  the  annual  appearance  of  the  members  of 
the  Com^e  Fran^aise  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre.  The  repertoire 
will  begin,  in  May,  with  Erckmann-Chatrian^  L*Ami  Friie, 
We  are  also  to  have  Mme.  Chaumont  among  us  again.  Thera 
i^  too,  every  likelihood  of  Mme.  Judic  coming  over  latef 
in  tha  season.  This  actress — the  queen  of  opdra-bouffe^haa 
never  yet  appeared  in  London.  Mme.  Thdrdsa,  another  of 
Offenbach’s  fair  interpreters,  will  also  bring  over  her  delightful 
songs;  whilst  Capoul  is  to  appear  at  Covent  Garden,  and 
Mme.  Engalli  at  the  other  Opera  House. 

Mme.  Christine  Nilsson  is  about  to  leave  Vienna  for  Paris. 
Her  departure  from  their  midst  will  be  hailed  with  delight  by 
not  a  few  of  the  theatrical  world  of  Vienna.  During  her 
triumphant  sojourn  there,  many  singers  had  serious  thought  of 
sending  in  their  resignation,  being  tired  of  singing  to  empty 
stalls.  Mme.  Nilsson  had  monopolised  audiences. 

M.  Lhuillier,  well  known  as  a  successful  song-writer,  has 
been  invited  by  the  Sultan  to  undertake  the  management  of  a 
national  school  of  music  in  Turkey.  M.  Lhuillier  has  had  a 
palace  on  the  Bosphorus  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  will — no 
doubt  with  the  interests  of  Europe  at  heart — take  out  his 
savage-breast-soothing  art  to  Constantinople  in  the  Spring. 
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The  Berlin  Otgenwart  pleeda  for  the  reoorerj,  from  the 
Veticen  Ubniji  of  the  numerous  end  Ttlusble  works  and 
manuscripts  whi^i  after  the  capture  of  Heidelberg  by  General 
TUlji  during  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  were  forcibly  laid  hold 
of  and  sent  to  the  Pope  by  Duke  Maximilian  of  Bayaria.  Not 
leas  th^  8,523  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew  and  German  codices 
were  '^eonyeyed  ”  at  that  time  to  Rome.  So  great  was  the 
wrath  and  the  indignation  of  the  citizens  of  Heidelberg  that 
the  Papal  agent,  according  to  his  own  report,  was  looked 
upon  like  an  eyil  beast  of  prey,  and  all  contact  was  ayoided 
with  hinL”  No  joiner  would  furnish  him  ydth  any  chests ; 
no  rope-maker  with  any  cords ;  no  waggoner  with  any  carts 
and  horses.  Yet,  a  German  prince  felt  the  disgrace  so  little 
that  in  each  book,  which  he  thus  sent  to  Gregory  XV.,  a 
Latin  inscription  was  entered,  describing  it  as  a  booty” 
(jspoUum)  and  a  **  trophy  ”  made  after  the  capture  of  Heidel¬ 
berg,  and  transmitted  by  him,  the  Bayarian  Duke  and  Prince 
Elector,  to  the  Supreme  Pontiff  I  Eyen  the  Emperor  Fer¬ 
dinand  H.,  though  otherwise  a  furious  Papal  reactionist,  had 
endeayoured  to  saye  the  Library ;  but  in  yain.  A  number  of 
the  manuscripts  were  ceded  by  the  Pope  to  France  in  1797 ; 
and  in  1815  and  1816  came  back  into  the  possession  of  the 
Uniyersity  Library  of  Heidelberg,  chiefly  through  the  exertion 
of  Hardenberg  and  Wilhelm  yon  Humboldt.  Besides  Oriental 
and  Latin  manuscripts,  there  are,  howeyer,  still  2,623  codices 
in  the  Vatican  from  that  famous  **  booty,”  made  by  the  Pope- 
lings  in  1622. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  some  information  we  gave  last 
week  was  only  half  correct  Mrs.  Alfred  Wigan,  without 
whom,  indeed,  the  thing  would  be  incomplete,  is  to  appear 
shortly  with  her  husband  at  a  matinie  dramatique.  March  13 
is  likely  to  be  the  time,  and  the  Gaiety  the  place.  The  pieces 
will  probably  be  House  or  Home  and  The  Bengal  Tiger, 

The  little  Toiler  of  a  later  day  that  has  just  appeared, 
bearing  on  its  front  the  famous  motto  of  Steele’s  paper,  is  the 
speculation  of  a  well-known  barrister,  and  Mrs.  Brown  ”  may 
1^  discoyered  hidden  behind  the  yeil  of  the  successor  to  dead 
and  gone  immortal  Isaac  Bickerstaff.  In  other  words,  its 
editor  is  Mr.  Rose,  better  known  as  Arthur  Sketchley.” 

We  haye  heard  that  Dr.  Lampros  who,  as  we  informed  our 
readers,  was  studying  the  mediaeyal  Greek  MSS.  at  Oxford,  is 
nowin  Paris,  busy  in  preparing  his  work  on  the  subject  for  the 
press.  This  will  contain  a  long  philological  and  critical  treatise 
and  a  glossary,  explaining  many  rare  and  new  words.  Of  his  col¬ 
lection  of  mediseyal  Greek  romances,  the  *  History  of  Imberios 
and  Magarona  ’  will  be  the  only  one  hitherto  published.  The 
present  yersion,  however,  is  far  more  correct,  and  the  com¬ 
parison  of  the  two  MSS.  is  to  help  Dr.  Lampros  in*his  critical 
conclusions  concerning  the  text  Of  the  inedited  works,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  interesting  will  be  the  ^  Adventures  of  Calli¬ 
machus  and  Chrysorrhoe  ’ ;  this  romance  has  many  points  in 
common  with  the  *  Erotici  Scriptores,’  and  though  often  quoted 
has  been  considered  lost.  Dr.  Lampros  has  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  discover  the  MS.  at  Leyden.  His  explorations  at 
Naples,  and  in  fact  in  most  of  the  more  important  continental 
libraries,  have  brought  to  light  the  Ai^yi/crir  apaiorarrj  tov 
drip€u»fi€vov  Atyerj^f  a  later  yersion  of  the  *  Digenis  Akritas,’ 
recently  edited  by  Legrand  and  Sathas  from  the  Trebizonde 
MS.  This,  howeyer,  was  far  from  entire,  whereas  the  new 
edition  will  be  complete.  This  romance  was  rehandled  by 
Ignatius  Pdtritzis,  and  is  important,  philologically,  from  being 
in  the  Chian  dialect.  There  will  be  two  other  poems,  each  of 
some  800  lines — the  Aifjyrjats  nep\  *Ax(XXco>r  and  the  A6yos 
napfrfyopryrtehs  trtpX  Avarvxias  koX  Evrvxlas.  This  last  relates 
the  adventures  of  a  melancholy  hero  in  the  courts  of  Dystychia 
or  Sorrow,  and  from  thence  he  finally  reaches  the  outer  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  palace  ofEutychia  or  Pleasure.  Dr.  Lampros’ 
work  will  complement  M.  Gidel’s  studies  on  like  subjects, 
and  will,  in  fact,  leave  very  little  for  any  new  comers  to 
accomplish. 

M.  Paul  de  Musset  has  just  published  the  long^promised 
biography  of  his  brother.  The  book  is  full  of  interesting 
anecdotes,  many  of  which  throw  a  somewhat  new  light  upon 
the  character  of  the  poet. 


'  We  are  as  good  as  promised  an  account  historical,  statistical, 
botanical,  and  zoological,  of  the  island  of  St ,  Eilda,  the 

remotest  bound/’  on  one  side  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  a 
Mr.  Sands,  a  tourist,  who  has  been  confined  to  the  ro<^  for 
eight  months,  and  who  has  been  recently  restored  to  his  friends. 
His  account  of  the  St  Kildsns  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting,  for 
if  ignorance  is  bliss  they  must  be  among  the  happiest  of 
mankind.  They  are  blameless  of  English,  and  yet  although 
they  speak  Gaelic  they  have  so  little  Jacobitism  in  them  that 
they  have  implored  Bir.  Sands  to  get  the  Queen  to  interfere  in 
their  behalf  with  their  landlord,  the  h^leod  of  Macleod, 
against  whom  they  have  some  vague  grievance.  They  are  all 
Free  Churchmen,  attend  church  three  times  on  Sunday,  not  to 
speak  of  a  weekly  prayer-meeting,  and  so  fur  are  they  from 
being  in  danger  from  **  science  falsely  so  called  ”  that  they  are 
ignorant  of  the  difference  between  a  chum  and  a  steam-engine. 
Fkally,  they  have  never  heard  the  name  of  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
and  are  ignorant  of  the  Bulgarian  atrodties.  A  little  heaven 
below  of  this  sort  ought  to  be  protected  from  intruders,  and 
the  proposal  for  a  steamship  to  call  there  at  stated  intervals 
should  be  considered  thrice  before  being  acted  upon. 

An  American  publisher  'announces,  among  the  events  ”  of 
his  next  season,  a  Pupil-Teacher’s  Romance.”  This  hero,  it 
seems,  was  an  English  pupil-teacher,  who  broke  his  apprentice¬ 
ship  during  the  American  Civil  War,  escaped  to  the  United 
States,  and,  joining  the  Union  army,  soon  rose  to  high  rank. 
Since  the  pacification  of  the  South  he  has  devoted  himself  to 
commerce,  and  promises  to  be  the  successor  to  Commodore 
Vanderbilt. 

The  Duke’s  Theatre,  Holbom,  will  open  March  31  next, 
with  a  new  and  original  drama,  called  The  Two  Mothers,  The 
theatre  will  be  under  the  management  of  Mr.  M.  L.  Mayer. 

Pygmalion  and  Galatea  will  be  succeeded  at  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre  after  Easter  by  Mr.  Gilbert’s  Palace  of  Truth, 

Ilogarib,  in  his  Taste  of  the  Town,”  placards  Burlington 
House  with  the  inscription,  Accademy  of  Arts.”  A  certain 
shop  in  Bond  Street  has  reproduced  this  ridiculous  mistake,  by 
writing  under  a  picture  exposed  for  sale,  **  From  the  Royal 
Accademy.”  Could  this  be  intended  as”carrying  out  a  Queen 
Anne  and  early  Georgian  revival,  by  imitating  the  misspellin 
of  the  period’s  great  painter. 

It  is  well  to  be  severely  accurate.  The  New  York  Nation 
is  quite  right  when  it  finds  fault  with  an  American  writer  for 
speaking  of  a  well-known  book  of  travels,  as  ^  Great  Britain  ’ 
instead  of  *  Greater  Britain.’  But  the  Nation's  rebuke  would 
have  come  with  greater  force  if  it  had  called  the  author  of  the 
book  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  not  Mr.  Dilke. 

The  last  number  of  L'Art  contains  an  admirable  eauforte,  by 
Th.  Chauvel,  from  Charles  Daubigny’s  picture  **  Le  Printemps.” 
The  etching  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  the  art 
that  L'Art  has  yet  given.  The  interesting  **  Essai  d’lcono- 
grapbie  Voltairienne,”  by  M.  Gustave  Desnoireterres,  is  con¬ 
tinued,  with  an  illustration  of  the  Femey  picture  of  the 
«  Triumph  of  Voltaire.” 

We  hear  that  the  War  Office  has  decided  to  discontinue  the 
Military  Athletic  Meeting,  which  was  inaugurated  at  Lillie 
Bridge  last  year  with  exceptional  success.  The  reason  asrigned 
for  this  retrograde  step  is,  we  believe,  of  a  financial  nature. 
Last  year’s  gathering  cost  the  State  somewhere  about  150/.  for 
the  conveyance  of  competitors  and  their  chargers  to  London, 
and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has  run  his  estimates  too  close  to 
admit  of  such  a  heavy  drain  on  the  national  resources.  Who 
shall  say,  after  this  proof  to  the  contrary,  that  Conservative 
administration  is  prone  to  extravagance  P  We  trust,  however, 
that  some  means  of  perpetuating  the  meeting  will  be  dis¬ 
covered,  vrithout  embarrassing  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer.  Perhaps  the  Amateur  Athletic  Club  might  accept  the 
financial  responsibility  as  well  as  the  general  management,  if 
Mr.  Hardy  would  sanction  the  attendance  of  the  men.  Official 
patronage,  at  all  events,  would  not  cost  the  State  anything. 

German  journals  state  that  on  the  recent  occasion  of  the 
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sixtj-eigbtb  birtbdaj  of  Mr,  Darwio,  a  great  number  of  German 
admirers  and  scientific  adherents  of  hiS|  transmitted  to  him  a 
splendid  album,  bound  in  dark  blue  velret,  and  laid  out  with 
artistic  ornaments  in  Mirer,  on  the  corer  of  which  there  is  a 
abield,  surrounded  by  a  laurel  wrea^,  which  shows  the  name 
of  Mr.  Darwin  in  golden  letters.  A  picture  on  the  first  page 
represents  Scientific  Inquiry  in  the  shape  of  a  female  figure, 
with  an  open  book  on  her  lap ;  a  youth,  standing  near  her, 
bears  a  torch  aloft.  Other  figures  represent  the  forms  of  Super¬ 
stition.  Medallions  are  added,  showing  the  portraits  of  Goethe 
and  Rant,  who  hare  had  their  part  in  establishing  the  theory 
of  descent  and  erolution.  The  album  contains  more  than  a 
hundred  photographs  of  distinguished  German  adrocates  of  that 
theory:  among  them,  Ernst  Haeckel,  Helmholts,  Brehm, 
Kirchhoff,  Krause  Cams  Sterne  Edward  YOn  Hartmann, 
Hochstetter,  Moleschott,  Gerhard  Rohlfs,  Bernhard  Ton  Cotta, 
*  and  others. 

Even  the  last  war  has  not  had  the  effect  of  propagating  the 
knowledge  of  geography  in  France.  Maps  are  either  rare  there, 
or  are  studied  to  little  profit.  A  few  days  ago,  when  M. 
Christophle,  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Worb,  passed 
through  Rotterdam,  a  banquet  was  given  him,  at  which  the 
mayor  of  the  town  gave  a  toast  in  honour  of  France  and  her 
chief  m^strate.  In  reply,  M.  Christophle,  who  had  a  very 
hazy  notion  of  the  country  he  was  in,  and  probably  a  still 
hazier  notion  of  history,  gave  a  toast  in  honour  of  the^ 
Hanseatic  Cities !  The  long  faces  of  his  Dutch  entertainers 
may  be  better  imagined  than  described. 

Mr.  John  Morley,  in  his  article  on  Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace's 
book  on  Russia,  in  the  February  number  of  the  Fortnightly 
FeoieWt  makes  a  curions  mistake  in  ascribing  to  Dr.  Leon 
Faucher  an  account  of  the  Russian  land  system,  in  a  volume 
on  the  systems  of  land  tenure  published  by  the  Cobden  Club 
in  1870.  Leon  Faucher,  the  eminent  French  Minister  of 
State,  died  in  1854.  The  author  of  the  article  on  the  Cobden 
Club  Papers  is  Dr.  Julius  Faucher,  at  present,  or  .lately,  a 
member  of  the  Prussian  Parliament  and  who  lived  for  many 
years  in  London,  where  he  was  at  one  time  foreign  editor  of 
the  Morning  Star, 

A  new  play  by  MM.  Sardou  and  Nus  will  be  brought  out 
at  the  Po]^  Saint  Martin  Theatre  next  month.  It  u  entitled 
Zes  Eoilii, 

Several  celebrations  in  remembrance  of  Spinoza  have  taken 
place  in  Germany  on  the  occasion  of  the  present  bicentenary. 
At  Leipzig,  Dr.  Max  Heincke,  the  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
gave  a  lecture  before  a  large  audience  in  one  of  the  greatest 
halls  of  the  town ;  after  which  a  festive  gathering  followed, 
when  a  telegram  was  sent  to  those  assembled  at  the  Hague, 
where  Ernest  Renan  had  made  the  speech  in  honour  of  the 
great  thinker.  Among  the  guests  at  Leipzig  was  the  novelist, 
Berthold  Auerbach,  the  biographer  and  translator  of  Spinoza. 
A  Hindu  student  from  Vikrampore,  in  Bengal,  drew,  in  pretty 
fluent  German,  an  interesting  comparison  between  Spinoza’s 
works  and  those  of  several  ancient  and  modem  Indian 
philosophers.  We  may  remark  here  that  it  is  somewhat  odd 
to  find  it  stated,  in  a  TYmss’  report  of  the  celebration  at  the 
Hague,  that  Novalis  had  descril^d  Spinoza  as  **  ivro  de  DieuJ* 
Novalis  (Freiherr  von  Hardenberg)  being — ^like  Lessing, 
Goethe,  Schleiermacher,  Hegel,  and  Shelling,  who  had  raised 
the  name  of  the  philosopher  from  oblivion  and  obloquy— a 
German,  he,  of  course,  us^  the  word  **  gottestrunken.** 
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We  are  aegood  as  promised  an  account  historical,  staristicali 
botanical,  and  soological,  of  the  island  of  St ,  Kilda,  the 

remotest  bound/’  on  one  side  of  the  United  Kingdom,  bj  a 
Mr.  Sands,  a  tourist,  who  has  been  confined  to  the  ro<^  for 
eight  months,  and  who  has  been  recently  restored  to  his  friends. 
His  account  of  the  St  Kildans  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting’,  for 
if  ignorance  is  bliss  they  must  be  among  the  happiest  of 
mankind.  They  are  blameless  of  English,  and  yet  although 
they  speak  Gaelic  they  hare  so  little  Jacobitism  in  them  that 
they  haye  implored  Mr.  Sands  to  get  the  Queen  to  interfere  in 
their  behalf  with  their  landlord,  the  Macleod  of  Macleod, 
against  whom  they  hare  some  vague  grievance.  They  are  all 
Free  Churchmen,  attend  church  three  times  on  Sunday,  not  to 
speak  of  a  weekly  prayer-meeting,  and  so  far  are  they  from 
being  in  danger  from  science  falsely  so  called”  that  they  are 
ignorant  of  the  difference  between  a  chum  and  a  steam-engine, 
^ally,  they  have  never  heard  the  name  of  Lord  Beaconsfield^ 
and  are  ignorant  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities.  A  little  heaven 
below  of  this  sort  ought  to  be  protected  from  intruders,  and 
the  proposal  for  a  steamship  to  call  there  at  stated  intervals 
should  be  considered  thrice  before  being  acted  upon. 

An  American  publisher  'announces,  among  the  events  ”  of 
his  next  season,  a  **  Pupil-Teacher’s  Romance.”  This  hero,  it 
seems,  was  an  English  pupil-teacher,  who  broke  his  apprentice¬ 
ship  during  the  American  Civil  War,  escaped  to  the  United 
States,  and,  joining  the  Union  army,  soon  rose  to  high  rank. 
Since  the  pacification  of  the  South  he  has  devoted  himself  to 
commerce,  and  promises  to  be  the  successor  to  Commodore 
Vanderbilt. 

The  Duke’s  Theatre,  Holbom,  will  open  March  81  next, 
with  a  new  and  original  drama,  called  The  Ttoo  Moth^rg,  The 
theatre  will  be  under  the  management  of  Mr.  M.  L.  Mayer. 

Pygmalion  and  Galatea  will  be  succeeded  at  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre  after  Easter  by  Mr.  Gilbert’s  Palace  of  TrutK 

Hogarth,  in  his  Taste  of  the  Town,”  placards  Burlington 
House  with  the  inscription,  Accademy  of  Arts.”  A  certain 
shop  in  Bond  Street  has  reproduced  this  ridiculous  mistake,  by 
writing  under  a  picture  exposed  for  sale,  **  From  the  Royal 
Accademy.”  Could  this  be  intended  as*carrying  out  a  Queen 
Anne  and  early  Georgian  revival,  by  imitating  the  misspellin 
of  the  period’s  great  painter. 

It  is  well  to  be  severely  accurate.  The  New  York  Nation 
is  quite  right  when  it  finds  fault  with  an  American  vrriter  for 
speaking  of  a  well-known  book  of  travels,  as  *  Great  Britain  ’ 
instead  of  *  Greater  Britain.’  But  the  Nation*s  rebuke  would 
have  come  with  greater  force  if  it  had  called  the  author  of  the 
book  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  not  Mr.  Dilke. 


The  Berlin  Gegenvart  pleads  for  the  recovery,  from  the 
Vatican  Library,  of  the  numerous  and  valuable  works  and 
manuscripts  whi^,  after  the  capture  of  Heidelberg  by  General 
Tilly,  daring  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  were  forcibly  laid  hold 
of  and  sent  to  the  Pope  by  Duke  Maximilian  of  Bavaria.  Not 
leas  than  8,823  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew  and  German  codices 
were  conveyed  ”  at  that  time  to  Rome.  So  great  was  the 
wrath  and  the  indignation  of  the  citixens  of  Heidelberg  that 
the  Papal  agent,  according  to  his  own  report,  was  **  looked 
upon  like  an  evil  beast  of  prey,  and  all  contact  was  avoided 
with  him.”  No  joiner  would  furnish  him  with  any  chests ; 
no  rope-maker  with  any  cords ;  no  waggoner  with  any  carts 
and  horses.  Yet,  a  German  prince  felt  the  disgrace  so  little 
that  in  each  book,  which  he  thus  sent  to  Gregory  XV.,  a 
Latin  inscription  was  entered,  describing  it  as  a  booty” 
{gpoKum)  and  a  **  trophy  ”  made  after  the  capture  of  Heidel- 
b^,  and  transmitted  by  him,  the  Bavarian  Duke  and  Prince 
Elector,  to  the  Supreme  Pootifi*!  Even  the  Emperor  Fer¬ 
dinand  IL,  though  otherwise  a  furious  Papal  reactionist,  had 
endeavour^  to  save  the  Library ;  but  in  vain.  A  number  of 
the  manuscripts  were  ceded  by  the  Pope  to  France  in  1797 ; 
and  in  1818  and  1816  came  back  into  the  possession  of  the 
University  Library  of  Heidelberg,  chiefly  through  the  exertion 
of  Hardenberg  and  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt.  Besides  Oriental 
and  Latin  manuscripts,  there  are,  however,  still  2,623  codices 
in  the  Vatican  from  that  famous  **  booty,”  made  by  the  Pope- 
lings  in  1622. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  some  information  we  gave  last 
week  was  only  half  correct  Mrs.  Alfred  Wigan,  without 
whom,  indeed,  the  thing  would  be  incomplete,  is  to  appear 
shortly  with  her  husband  at  a  matinie  dramatique.  March  13 
is  likely  to  be  the  time,  and  the  Gaiety  the  place.  The  pieces 
will  probably  be  House  or  Home  and  The  Bengal  Tiger, 

The  little  Tatler  of  a  later  day  that  has  just  appeared, 
bearing  on  its  front  the  famous  motto  of  Steele’s  paper,  is  the 
speculation  of  a  well-known  barrister,  and  Mrs.  Brown  ”  may 
be  discovered  hidden  behind  the  veil  of  the  successor  to  dead 
and  gone  immortal  Isaac  Bickerstaff.  In  other  words,  its 
editor  is  Mr.  Rose,  better  known  as  Arthur  Sketchley.” 

We  have  heard  that  Dr.  Lampros  who,  as  we  informed  our 
readers,  was  studying  the  mediaeval  Greek  MSS.  at  Oxford,  is 
nowin  Paris,  busy  in  preparing  his  work  on  the  subject  for  the 
press.  This  will  contain  a  long  philological  and  critical  treatise 
and  a  glossary,  explaining  many  rare  and  new  words.  Of  his  col¬ 
lection  of  mediaeval  Greek  romances,  the  *  History  of  Imberios 
and  Magarona  ’  will  be  the  only  one  hitherto  published.  The 
present  version,  however,  is  far  more  correct,  and  the  com¬ 
parison  of  the  two  MSS.  is  to  help  Dr.  Lampros  in*his  critical 
conclusions  concerning  the  text  Of  the  inedited  works,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  interesting  vrill  be  the  *  Adventures  of  Calli¬ 
machus  and  Chrysorrhoe  ’ ;  this  romance  has  many  points  in 
common  with  the  ’  Erotici  Scriptores,’  and  though  often  quoted 
has  been  considered  lost.  Dr.  Lampros  has  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  discover  the  MS.  at  Leyden.  His  explorations  at 
Naples,  and  in  fact  in  most  of  the  more  important  continental 
libraries,  have  brought  to  light  the  Airfyrjatt  wpaioranf  rov 
drdpeugfiirov  Atyttjrjf  a  later  version  of  the  *  Digenis  Akritas,’ 
recently  edited  by  Legrand  and  Sathas  from  the  Trebizonde 
MS.  This,  however,  was  far  from  entire,  whereas  the  new 
edition  will  be  complete.  This  romance  was  rehandled  by 
Ignatius  Pdtritzis,  and  is  important,  philologically,  from  being 
in  the  Chian  dialect.  There  will  be  two  other  poems,  each  of 
some  800  lines — the  Aifiytja-is  ntp\  ’AxtXXcttr  and  the  A&yot 
napryyoprjTUcbs  nep\  Avarvxias  koX  Eitrvxias.  This  last  relates 
the  adventures  of  a  melancholy  hero  in  the  courts  of  Dystychia 
or  Sorrow,  and  from  thence  he  finally  reaches  the  outer  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  palace  of  Eutychia  or  Pleasure.  Dr.  Lampros’ 
work  will  complement  M.  Gidel’s  studies  on  like  subjects, 
and  will,  in  fact,  leave  very  little  for  any  new  comers  to 
accomplish. 

M.  Paul  de  Musset  has  just  published  the  long-promised 
biography  of  his  brother.  The  book  is  full  of  interesting 
anecdotes,  many  of  which  throw  a  somewhat  new  light  upon 
the  character  of  the  poet. 


The  last  number  of  VArt  contains  an  admirable  eaufortef  by 
Th.  Chauvel,  from  Charles  Daubigny’s  picture  **  Le  Printemps.” 
The  etching  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  the  art 
that  L*Art  has  yet  given.  The  interesting  Essai  d’lcono- 
graphie  Voltairienne,”  by  M.  Gustave  Desnoireterres,  is  con¬ 
tinued,  with  an  illustration  of  the  Femey  picture  of  the 
**  Triumph  of  Voltaire.” 

Wo  hear  that  the  War  Office  has  decided  to  discontinue  the 
Military  Athletic  Meeting,  which  was  inaugurated  at  Lillie 
Bridge  last  year  with  exceptional  success.  The  reason  assigned 
for  this  retrograde  step  is,  we  believe,  of  a  financial  nature. 
Last  year’s  gathering  cost  the  State  somewhere  about  180/.  for 
the  conveyance  of  competitors  and  their  chargers  to  London, 
and  Sir  Stafibrd  Northcote  has  run  his  estimates  too  close  to 
admit  of  such  a  heavy  dndn  on  the  national  resources.  Who 
shall  say,  after  this  proof  to  the  contrary,  that  Conservative 
administration  is  prone  to  extravagance  P  We  trusty  however, 
that  some  means  of  perpetuating  the  meeting  will  be  dis¬ 
covered,  without  embarrassing  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer.  Perhaps  the  Amateur  Athletic  Club  might  accept  the 
financial  responsibility  as  well  as  the  general  management,  if 
Mr.  Hardy  would  sanction  the  attendance  of  the  men.  Official 
patronage,  at  all  events,  would  not  cost  the  State  anything. 

German  journals  state  that  on  the  recent  occasion  of  the 
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fiixtj-eigbth  birthday  of  Mr.  Darwin,  a  great  number  of  German 
admirers  and  scientific  adherents  of  his,  transmitted  to  him  a 
splendid  album,  bound  in  dark  blue  relret,  and  laid  out  with 
artistic  ornaments  in  silrer,  on  the  corer  of  which  there  is  a 
abield,  surrounded  by  a  laurel  wreath,  which  shows  the  name 
of  Mr.  Darwin  in  golden  letters.  A  picture  on  the  first  page 
represents  Scientific  Inquiry  in  the  shape  of  a  female  figure, 
with  an  open  book  on  her  lap ;  a  youth,  standing  near  her, 
bears  a  torch  aloft.  Other  figures  represent  the  forms  of  Super¬ 
stition.  Medallions  are  added,  showing  the  portraits  of  Goethe 
and  Kant,  who  have  had  their  part  in  establishing  the  theory 
of  descent  and  evolution.  The  album  contains  more  than  a 
hundred  photographs  of  distinguished  German  advocates  of  that 
theory  ;  among  them,  Ernst  Haeckel,  Helmholts,  Brehm, 
Kirchhotf,  Krause  (^Carus  Sterne  Edward  von  Hartmann, 
Hochstetter,  Moleschott,  Gerhard  Rohlfs,  Bernhard  von  Gotta, 

.  and  others. 

Even  the  last  war  has  not  had  the  effect  of  propagating  the 
knowledge  of  geography  in  France.  Maps  are  either  rare  there, 
or  are  studied  to  little  profit.  A  few  days  ago,  when  M. 
Ghristophle,  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Worl^,  passed 
through  Rotterdam,  a  banquet  was  given  him,  at  which  the 
mayor  of  the  town  gave  a  toast  in  honour  of  France  and  her 
chief  magistrate.  In  reply,  M.  Ghristophle,  who  had  a  very 
hazy  notion  of  the  country  he  was  in,  and  probably  a  still 
hazier  notion  of  history,  gave  a  toast  in  honour  of  the— 
Hanseatic  Cities !  The  long  faces  of  his  Dutch  entertainers 
may  be  better  imagined  than  described. 

Mr.  John  Morley,  in  his  article  on  Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace's 
book  on  Russia,  in  the  February  number  of  the  FortnighUy 
FeoieWf  makes  a  curious  mistake  in  ascribing  to  Dr.  Leon 
Faucher  an  account  of  the  Russian  land  system,  in  a  volume 
on  the  systems  of  land  tenure  published  by  the  Gobden  Glub 
in  1870.  Leon  Faucher,  the  eminent  French  Minister  of 
State,  died  in  18fi4.  The  author  of  the  article  on  the  Gobden 
Glub  Papers  is  Dr.  Julius  Faucher,  at  present,  or, lately,,  a 
member  of  the  Prussian  Parliament  and  who  lived  for  many 
years  in  London,  where  he  was  at  one  time  foreign  editor  of 
the  Morning  Star, 

A  new  play  by  MM.  Sardou  and  Nus  will  be  brought  out 
at  the  Porte  Saint  Martin  Theatre  next  month.  It  is  entitled 
Le»  ExiUt, 

Several  celebrations  in  remembrance  of  Spinoza  have  taken 
place  in  Germany  on  the  occasion  of  the  present  bicentenary. 
At  Leipzig,  Dr.  Max  Heincke,  the  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
gave  a  lecture  before  a  large  audience  in  one  of  the  greatest  j 
halls  of  the  town ;  after  which  a  festive  gathering  followed, 
when  a  telegram  was  sent  to  those  assembled  at  the  Hague, 
where  Ernest  Renan  had  made  the  speech  in  honour  of  the 
great  thinker.  Among  the  guests  at  Leipzig  was  the  novelist, 
Berthold  Auerbach,  the  biographer  and  translator  of  Spinoza. 
A  Hindu  student  from  Vikrampore,  in  Bengal,  drew,  in  pretty 
fluent  German,  an  interesting  comparison  between  Spinoza's 
works  and  those  of  several  ancient  and  modem  Indian 
philosophers.  We  may  remark  here  that  it  b  somewhat  odd 
to  find  it  stated,  in  a  Ttmes'  report  of  the  celebration  at  the 
Hague,  that  Novalb  had  described  Spinoza  os  **  ivre  de  Dim.** 
Novalb  (Freiherr  von  Hardenberg)  being — ^like  Lessing, 
Goethe,  Schleiermacher,  Hegel,  and  l^helling,  who  had  raised 
the  name  of  the  philosopher  from  oblivion  and  obloquy— a 
German,  he,  of  course,  used  the  word  **  gottettrunken.** 


C51ty  of  London  Diroctoty,  lif 7.  W.  H.  and  L.  Collingridge. 

Datantt’s  Home  of  Commom  and  the  Judicial  Bench,  1877.  Dean  and  Son.  7*. 
Dieeaee  of  SleepleHneM.— By  a  Country  Cleizyman.  (Demy  Svo,  pp.  If.) 

W.  Allen.  1«. 

Bchoee  of  Foreign  Song.  (Small  8to,  pp.  94.)  Longmans.  Se.  64. 

Bplctetm.— Translated  by  George  Long,  M.A.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  4IS,)  0.  BeU 
and  Sons.  6«. 

Fleming,  George..— A  Nile  NoveL  In  S  toIs.  (Crown  Svo.)  Maotwnian  nod  Oo. 

Goldsiher,  Ignas,  Ph.D.— Mythology  Among  the  Hebrews.  Translated  by 
BosmU  Maitlnean,  M.A.  (Demy  Sro,  pp.  467.)  Lcmgmans.  Iff. 

Green,  Bev.  8amael.--The  Lite  of  Mahomet.  New  Edition.  (lyjp.  Svo.  pp.  404.) 
W.  TeggandOo.  U.M. 

H.,  FBB.— The  Pictnreeqne  Tourist.  (Oown  Sro,  pp.  194.>  J,  0. 
Wilkins.  1#. 

Hamilton,  Joseidi.— Animal  Fntnrity.  (Crown  Sro,  pp.  Hi.)  Stmpkin* 
Manhall,  and  Co.  J$.  64. 

Hobron,  Arthur  H.  G.— The  Amateur  Mechanic’s  FraoUcal  iT*n<UKM>k.  (Crown 
8vO|  pp.  114.)  Longmans. 

Is  That  All  7  (Smidl  8to.)  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Innnoz,  Lord  William  Pitt— Celebrities  I  hare  Known.  Second  Series.  In  t 
vote.  (Demy  8to,  pp.  S44,  8S7.)  Hunt  and  Blackett  90*. 

Life,  Times  and  Character  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  (Dmny  Svo,  pp.  64.)  Lmignutns. 

U. 

Loyal  and  True ;  a  NoveL  In  I  vols.  (Chown  Svo.)  Tlnslsy  Brothers. 
SU  64. 

Maitland,  Edward.— England  and  Islam.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  686.)  Tinsley 
Brothers.  18«. 

Mockler,  Major  B.— A  Grammar  of  the  Baloochee  Language.  (Fop.  Svo,  pp. 
126.)  H.  8.  King  and  Co. 

Mr.  Chariton.  By  the  Author  of  **  Anne  Dysart”  In  8  vols.  (Crown  Svo.) 
Hurst  and  Blackett.  Sl«.  64. 

NoveDo,  Sabilla.— Hoho  and  Haha :  their  AdvonturM.  (Small  4to.)  Ward, 
Look,  and  Tyler. 

Prothero,  George  Walter.— Simon  de  Montfort  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  406.)  Long* 
mans. 

Shnte,  Bichard,  MJL.— A  Disoourw  on  Truth.  (Sq.  crown  Svo,  pp.  800.)  H.  S. 
King  and  Co. 

Spoken  in  Anger :  a  NoveL  In  8  Vols.  (Crown  Svo.)  Tinsley  Brothers. 
81«.64. 

Stormsworth,  and  Other  Poems  and  Plays.  (Fop.  Svo,  pp.  806.)  B.  Wash* 
bourne. 

The  Upper  Ten  Thousand  for  1877.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  661.)  Kelly  and  Co. 
Warren,  Mrs.— My  Lady-Help,  and  What  She  Taught  Me.  (Crown  Svo,  pp. 
108.)  Houlston  and  Sons.  1«. 

Toung,  John.— Pictures  in  Prose  and  Terse.  (Fop.  Svo.)  Glasgow :  George 
Gallia. 
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The  Bnssian  Lines.  St.  Stephen’s.*' 
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Characteristios  of  Scotch  Home  Bale. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

Abbott,  Edwin  A.,  D.D.— Through  Natifte  to  CJhrist.  (Demy  Svo,  pp.  460.) 
Macmillan  and  Co.  ISi.  64. 

Battye,  Richard  Fawcett.— What  is  Vital  Force?  (Demy  Svo,  pp.  886.) 
Triibner  and  Co. 

Bradley,  F.  H.— Mr.  Sidgwick’s  Hedonism.  (Demy  Svo,  pp.  64.)  H.  S.  King 
and  Co.  2s.  64. 

Cameron,  Mrs.  H.  Lovett.— Jnlld’s  Guardian.  In  8  vols.  (Crown  Svo.) 
Chatto  and  Windns.  81i.  64. 

Chcvassiis,  Henry. — Overcrowding  in  the  City  of  I^ndon.  (Demy  Svo,  pp.  89.) 
H.  Chevassus.  3t.  04. 
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Theatre  royal,  drury  lane.— 

Every  Evening,  THE  FORTY  THIEVES.  The  VOKBS  FAJOL^ 
Premidre  Danseuse,  Madlle.  Bosai.  Doable  Harlequinade.  ClownA  O* 
and  P.  Bvaks.  Harlequioa  4  la  Watteau,  Miss  Amt  Eosalwd.  Preceded  ^ 
a  Popular  FARCE.  Prices  from  64.  to  £4  4s.  Doors  open  at  6.80  ;  oomiMnoe 
at  7.  Box  Office  open  from  10  till  6  dally.  Morning  PerformanoM  ev^  Mon- 
day,  Wednesdav,  and  Saturday.  Doors  open  at  1.80 ;  commence  at  2.  '^uwen 
and  Schools  Hall-i^oe  to  all  parts  of  the  Theatre,  Upper  Gallery  excepted. 
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EEDITOinOir  OF  TAMFF  OIT  TELEORAJIES  ITO  AMEMGA.. 

ANGLO-AMERICM  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

(LIMITED). 

Tlte  CHARGE  for  the  TRANSMISSION  of  MESSAGES  b;  the  CABLES  of  the  ANGLO-AMERICAN  TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY  (Limited)  to  NEW  YOBS  end  CANADA  ii  now  REDUCED  to 

ONE  SHELLING  PEE  WOED. 

The  Addresses  of  Persons  and  Firms  registered  with  this  Companj  will  be  transmitted  Free  of  Charge. 

For  Charges  to  other  Places;  and  further  particulars;  applj  at  the  OFFICES  of  the  COMPANY,  23  THROGMORTON 

STREET,  London,  or  at  any  Postal  Telegraph  Office. 


General  Offices  of  the  Company,  26  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  £.0. 

March  1,  1877. 


OOLEBROOKE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS, 

GREEN  LANES,  LONDON,  N. 

IDRINCIPALS— Misses  SALMON  and  TUCKER. 

ET  Thorough  Ednoatlon.  Oarefol  Training.  Tuil  parttonian  of  Feee,  Stadias, 
Ad  Atteodanoe  in  Prospactos. 


Address  tho  Laot  PaurovAL,  Baimorai  House,  Neison  Street,  Boutheea. 

OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Oontraot  for  the  oonr^ynot  of  the  Maiis  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Anstraiia.  The  Peninsniar  and  Orlentai  Steam  Navi* 
gatlon  Oompanj  desiwtoh  their  Steamers  from  Soathamptoo,  TiS  the  Soea  Oanal. 
•TSST  Tharsday,  from  Yenioe  erery  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Orerland 
Malls,  erery  Monday. 

Oflloes— m  LeadenhaD  Street,  B.On  and  35  Ooekspor  Street,  8.W. 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

JL  (HstabUshed  1805),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  B.O. ;  and  18  A 17  Pall  MaU,  B.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  np  and  Inrested,  £700,000. 

B.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

"pHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

JL  Croes,  London.  Established  1783. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Lo«  aettlementa. 

Insnranoes  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

« _ ( GEORGE  W M.  LO  V  ALL. 


i  JOHN  J. 


BROOMFIELD. 


OCCIDENTS  BY  FLOOD  AND  FIELD. 

ACCIDENTS  OP  ALL  KINDS 
May  be  prorided  against  by  a  Policy  of  the 
RAILWAY  PASSENGERS*  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

Subscribed  Capitio,  £1,000,000. 

£1,130,000  has  been  paid  as  COMPENSATION. 

Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents,  or  64  Comhill, 


London. 


WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  SecreUry. 


42  POULTRY. 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS 

INSURED  AGAINST  by  SINGLE  PAYMENTS  covering  the  WHOLE  LIFE. 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITBD. 

^1  nnn  ^  ^ned,  with  Uberal  allowanecs  If  Injured,  for  a  Single  Payment 
of  ^3  ooverlng  the  Whole  Lift.  Bmsdler  amounts  in  proportion. 

ACCIDENTS  OP  ALL  KINDS 

Sj  Uniform  Annual  Preminme,  irrespeotlve  of  oocopation.  Partidiwtion  in 
Proflte  without  Liability. 

RAILWAY  and  GENERAL  ACCIDENT  COMPANY.  LIMITSD. 

42  POULTRY. 

Proepectoses,  Ac.,  Free.  W.  BURR,  F.S.S.,  Managing  Director. 

TpARTH  to  EARTH. —  The  LONDON  NECROPOLIS 

.  ^  ^  prepared  to  oondnot  Funerals  npon  the  principle  recently 

Times,**  disusing  with  all  procession,  and  without  the 
mtervenllon  of  t^  o^nary  Undertaker  at  any  tUjge  of  the  prooe^ings.  All 
that  Is  neoeis^  b  t^t.  In  the  case  of  death,  notice  of  the  event  should  be  sent 
^  ^  Oompany's  Offloe.  The  new  Patent  Necropolis  Earth  to 
Barth  Ooffln  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  3  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C. 

THE  PBRPB(7nON  OP  PREPARED  C(XX)A. 

MARAVILLA  COCOA. 

Sole  Proprietor!— TATLOB  BB0THEB6,  London. 

The  OMe  says  :—**  Tatlor  Brothrrb*  Maravllla  Ooooa  has  achieved  a  thorough 
suooees,  and  supersedes  every  other  Cocoa  In  the  Market.** 

Bold  in  tin-lined  Faoketa  only,  by  all  Grooere. 


jy-ARRIAGE  with  a  DECEASED  WIFE’S  SISTER* 

**  iPsUlWr  tkalt  thorn  toko  a  Wife  to  her  BlaUr  to  vex  her,  betide  the  olAer— nr 
HiR  urrriMX.** — Lev.  xviU.  18. 

1.  A  marriage  thus  permitted  by  the  Law  of  God  ought  hot  to  he  prohibited 
by  the  law  of  man. 

3.  It  is  not  prohibited  in  any  civilised  State  except  England. 

8.  It  is  not  prohibited  l^r  the  Queen  in  her  Australian  dominions. 

A  It  is  not  prohibited  by  the  moral  sense  of  the  oommonity. 

6.  Its  Isgalimtion  is  psnlstenUy  demanded. 

6.  The  Hoose  of  Commons,  representing  the  Nation,  has  seven  times  paaed 

nni«  for  V»g^t«irig  the  Marriage  by  large  majorities.  In  1889  by  a  majority 
of  99. 

7.  The  Houe  of  Lords  in  1670  rejocted  the  Bin  by  a  majority  of  only  4,  iiierp 

being  16  Bishope  voting  or  pairing  for  the  maintenanoe  of  a  prohibition 
not  Impoeed  by  Scrlptore. 

8.  The  Signatorei  to  Petitions  in  favonr  have  been  1,763,610  against  180,811  in 

opposition,  or  neariy  10  to  1. 

T.  PAYNTER  ALLEN,  Esq., 

Becretary  of  the  Marriage  Law  Reform  Assooiatioa, 

31  Parliament  Street,  Westminster. 
Treasurer— G.  M.  Stort,  Esq.,  S3  London  Wall,  E.C. 

Banker*— Messrs.  Cocks,  Bidditlph,  &  Co. 

rpHE  CANCER  HOSPITAL,  FREE  (founded  1861)^ 

-L  Brompton,  ^*“1 167  PlocsdlUy,  W. — SUBSCRIPTIONS  wiU  be  most  than  x  ■ 
fnlly  received  for  this  Hospital,  whidi  isPree.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous, 
and  Medidnes  of  ^most  expensive  kind. 

The  following  form  of  Legacy  is  reepectfolly  recommended : — “  I  dve  and 
bequeath  unto  ibe  Treasorer  for  the  time  being  of  the  Canoer  Hospital,  sitoate- 
in  the  Fulham  Road,  Brompton.  Middlesex,  and  at  No.  167  Piooadilly.  the  sum 

of  £ - (freeof  Le^y  duty),  to  be  paid  oat  of  my  personal  estate,  not  charged 

on  land,  to  be  appli^  towai^  oarrying  on  the  charitable  designs  of  the  said 
Institntion.** 

Hon.  Tieasnrer— Geo.  T.  HKRTSLn',  Esq.,  St  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 
Bankers— Messrs.  Coum  k  Co.,  Steand,  W.C. 

By  Order,  H.  J.  JUPF,  Secretary. 

London  library,  12  St  James’s  Square,  London,. 

Founded  1841. 

Patron- H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

Prksidknt— THOMAS  CARLYLE,  Esq. 

This  Library  contains  85,000  Yolnmes  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Llteratnie,  in 
various  Languages. 

Subscriptions,  £3  a  year,  or  £3,  with  Entrance  Fee  of  £6 ;  Life  Membershipr 
£M.  Fifteen  volumee  ore  allowed  to  Country  and  ten  to  Town  Membscs. 
Bftariing  Room  open  from  Ten  to  Half -post  Six.  Proepeotns  on  aiylloatloii. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

IVJ'ONEY. — A  large  and  private  Capitalist  is  prepared  to  ad^ 

XYL  vanoe  to  any  extent,  in  a  few  hoars,  on  the  securiU  of  entailed  estate^ 
Freehold  and  Leasehold  Prop^es,  from  5  per  cent.;  also  on  Legacies  under  WDls, 
Marriage  BetUemente,  Reversions,  Annuities,  Fnmiture  (without  removal)* 
ko.,  temporary  advances  being  made  to  meet  preeaing  reqairements  pending 
completion  of  loan.— Apply  to  F.  £.  Brown,  Shi.,  Solicitor,  15  Coleman  Street* 
London,  E.C. _  • _ 

Bank  of  south  Australia,  incorporated  by  Rojal 

Charter,  1847. — ^DRAFTS  ISSUED  upon  Adelaide  and  the  prlwapal  towns 
in  Sonth  Anstraiia.  Bills  negotiated  and  ocdlected.  Money  received  on  deposits. 
For  tenns  i^ply  at  the  Offloee,  54,  Old  Broad  Street,  B.C. 

WILLIAM  PURDY,  General  Managur. 

I  OSS  and  ANXIETY  MAY  be  AVOIDED  and  MOST 

J  LUCRATIYB  PERCENTAGES 

PERMANENTLY  SECURED  through  the  INFORMATION 

Contained  in  _ 

« THE  FORTNIGHTLY  STOCK  EXCHANGE  REVIEW,’' 

Sent  poet  free  to  Applicants  by 
MESSRS.  ALEXANDER  ROBINSON  k  CO., 

Sworn  Brokers, 

86  THROGMORTON  STREET,  BANE,  LONDON. 

BjorKRB!  — BOBARTS,  LUBBOCK,  k  00.,  Lombard  Street. 

Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  price  It. 

r\S  the  VALUE  of  PHOSPHORUS  as  a  REMEDY  for 

yj  LOSS  of  NERVE-POWER,  BREAK-DOWN  from  OVERWORK,  NEU-  . 
RALGIA,  MELANCHOLIA,  EPILEPSY,  and  other  Manifestations  of  Nervoo* 
Exhaustion ;  with  General  Directions  for  Regimen  and  Diet.  By  B.  A.  KlBBT* 
M.D.,  FR.C.S.  Eng.,  late  Physician  to  the  City  Dispensary. 

H.  E.  LEWIS,  136  Gower  Street,  London. 
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PAINLESS  DENTISTRT. 

ILAE/.  Q-.  H.  Cr0  3iTES, 

SUBOXOV-DSHTIST, 

TT71LL  be  glad  to  forward  a  pamphlet,  gratia  and  poet  tree,  whidi  explalna  the 
"  moot  unique  ayatenof  the  adaptation  of  artificial  and  extraction  of  natural 
teeth  without  pain,  from  his  only  London  addiees— 

67  OBEAT  BUSSELL  STBEET, 

Opporfte  the  British  Museum. 

Note. — Improred  PRIZE  MEDAL  TEETH  (London  and  Paris)  are  adapted 
in  the  most  difflonlt  and  delicate  oases,  on  a  perfectly  painless  system  of  self* 
adhesion,  extraction  of  loose  teeth  or  stumps  being  unneoesaarr  ;  and,  bj  recent 
adentlDc  dtMoTerics  and  improTsments  in  mechanical  dentist,  detection  is 
rendered  utterly  impossible,  both  by  the  close  adjustment  of  artificial  teeth  to 
the  gums  and  their  life-like  appearanoe.  By  this  patented  inrention  complete 
mastication,  extreme  lightness,  combined  with  strength  and  durability,  are 
insured,  useless  bulk  being  obrlated ;  articulation  is  rendered  clear  and  distinct. 
In  the  administratioii  of  nitroM  oxide  gas,  Mr.  O.  H.  Jonas  has  introduced  an 
entirely  new  process.  -  ■  —  - 

TESTIMONIAL. 

**  October  18, 1878. 

*•  My  dear  Doctor,— I  reoueet  you  to  accept  my  grateful  thanks  for  your  great 
profestional  aasistance,  whldi  enables  me  to  ma^cate  my  food,  and  whererer  I 
go  I  shall  fhow  your  professional  skill,  as  I  think  the  public  ought  to  know 
where  such  great  improvements  in  dentistry  and  mechanical  ■kill  can  be 
obtained. 

"  I  am,  dear  Doctor,  yours  truly, 

“  8.  O.  HUTCHINS, 

“  By  Appointment  Surgeon-Dentist  to  the  Queen. 

**  O.  H.  Jones,  Ksq.,  D J)A"  , 


FREDS.  EDWARDS  AND  SON’S 

ECONOMICAL  TILED  KITCHENERS. 

Designed  to  obviate  entirely  the  objections  mode  to  Kitcheners  of  the  ordinary 
descrij^ion.  These  Kitchenm  are  thoroughly  effective  and  durable.  They  are 
very  economical ;  they  give  no  oppressive  amount  of  heat ;  and  th^  properly 
ventilate  the  Kitchen.  The  Ovens  are  more  equally  heated  ttum  in  the  ordinary 
Kitcheners,  and  roasting  can  be  done  in  front  of  the  fire  if  desired. 

The  various  sises  suited  to  different  EstaMUhments,  and  one  in  action,  may  he 
men  daily  at  Messrs.  EDWARDS  and  SON’S, 

40  GBEAT  JtfAKLBOROUGH  STREET,  REGENT  STREET, 

LONDON. 

Prospectuses  forwarded,  per  post  free,  on  application. 


MUCH  TIME  AND  WORRY  SAVED 

BT  eORUHO  TOUR  PAPKB8  INTO 

STONE’S  PATENT  BOXES  AND  CABINETS. 


gOULINIKON,  or  BUFFALO  mDE  FLOOR  CLOTH. 

“THE  BEST  AND. MOST  DURABLE." 

Prue  Medal  atoarded  at  Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphiaf 
1876.  Meo  at  Leod*  and  Mmckeetcr,  1875. 
J^OISE^ISS,  Warm  to  the  Feet,  Carpet-like,  Splendid 

AMP-PROOF,  Non-inflammable, 

.  "p^EST  for  PublicBuildmgfi,  Private  Hoafie8,&o» 

by  an  Furnishing  Houses  in  Town  and  Country. 
WORKS:— W0R8LEY  STREET,  SALFORD. 

LONDON  WAREHOUSE 76  QUEEN  STREET,  CHEAP8IDE. 


Tabla  Forks  or  Spoons,  par  doaan .  119  0  810  16t 

Dessert  ditto  m  ISOlfOlllt 

Teaspoons  ditto  „  0  14  0100180 

These  are  aO  aa  atrongly  plated,  and  are  in  ev«y  reepeot  at  least  aqaal  to  whab 
othar  houaet  are  aalUngaa  their  flxet  quality  at  very  much  higher  prioea. 

▲  Second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern— Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  Sts.  par  doa. : 
Damert,17s.  per  dos. ;  Tea  teoona,  18«.  per  doa. 

Tea  and  Coffee  Beta,  in  Metsd,  from  AS  ISs.  to  AT  Ts. ;  Dtsh  OoveoL 
beaded  pattern.  All ;  Ditto,  ditto,  fluted,  Alt ;  from  A»  to  AS4  the  eat  of  flour  r 
Comer  Diahee,  from  A7  10s.  to  A18  18s.  the  eat  of  fOnr ;  Warmara,  AT  fls.  8A. 
to  Alt  Its. ;  Bisooit  Boxes,  14s.  to  At  10s. ;  Cruet  and  liqueur  Fraa^  fto.,  ab 
proportionate  prices. 

The  largeet  stock  in  existence  of  Plated  Dessert  Knives  and  Forks,  and  FUi- 
eatiog  Knives  and  Porks  and  Carvers. 

All  kinds  of  Beiiatlng  done  by  the  patent  prooem. 

T17ILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Fnmiabing  Ironmonger, 

TV  by  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Watae,  aanda  a  Catalogiis,. 
oontaininc  apwirndi  of  8t0  Hlostratlona  of  his  unrivalled  Siook,  with  Lista  of 
Prices  and  plans  of  the  thirty  large  Show  Booms,  post  tree.->4t  Oxford  Btreeb, 
W. ;  1,  La,  S,  S,  and  4  Newnum  Street ;  4,  t,  and  6  Perry's  Place ;  and  1  New¬ 
man  Yard.  Manufactories— 04  Newman  Strait  and  Newman  Mawe,  London,  W. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

39  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

mHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SILVER  — 

The  real  NICKEL  SILVER,  introdnoed  more  than  thirty  rears  by 
WILLIAM  8.  BURTON,  whan  lilatod  by  tha  patent  proems  of  Messn.  BUdngtow 
and  Oo.,is  the  hart  artiola  next  to  silver  that  can  be  used  as  eooii,  tithnr  tWhllj 
or  ornamentally,  as  by  no  teat  can  it  ha  from  real  etlw. 


or  ornamentally,  as  by  no  teat  can  it  ha  diatingoiabad  from  real  sUva 

‘  Piddle  or  I  Dead  or 
— lOldSUvS.  ThSaS: 


Klng^or 

ShalL 


“Exceedingly  uaefuL” — Standard. 

Sold  by  Stationers  everywhere.  Hlustrated  Catalogues  post  free  from 
Henry  Stone,  Manufacturer  and  Patentee,  Banbury. 
AH  Sixes  oan  be  seen  at 

18  CRANBOURNE  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


EPPS'S  COCOA. 

a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
-1-F  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful 
application  of  the  fine  propertiei  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Bppe  has  provided 
our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavourad  beverage  which  may  save  us 
many  heavy  doctor's  bills.  It  is  bv  the  jodicious  use  of  such  articlee  of  diet  that 
a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resirt  every 
tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  read/ 
to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  waak  point.  We  may  eaoape  many  a  fatal  shaft 
by  keeping  oureelvea  well  fortified  with  pore  blood  and  a  prepay  nouziahed 
frame.’’ — CivU  Serviet  OatetU. 


AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL. - PRIZE  MEDAL. 

FRY'S  CARACAS  COCOA.— 

“  A  most  deliotons  and  valuable  article.’ —drnadard. 

“  The  Caracal  Ooooa  of  subh  ohoioe  quality.” — Food,  Water,  and  Air,  edltad 
by  Dr.  Haasall. 

FRY'S  EXTRACT  OF  COCO  A— 

Of  great  value  to  invalids  who  wish  to  avefld  rioh  artiolm  of  diet. 

“  Which  really  oonsiste  of  Ooooa  Niba  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil.” — Food, 
Water,  and  Air,  edited  by  Dr.  HaasaU. 

TENTH  INTERNATIONAL  MEDAL,  awarded  to  J.  B.  PRY  k  SONS. 

In  coxieequenoe  of  Spurious  Imitations  of 

LEA  &  PERRINS'  SAUCE 


Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  ^ 

Public,  LEA  k  PERRINS  have  ^ 

adopted  a  NEW  LABEL,  bearing 

their  signature,  thus  ^  | 

Which  will  be  placed  on  evei/  bottle  of  W0R0B8TERSHIRB  SAUCE  from 
this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

Mar  Bold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester;  CROSSE  k  BLACK- 
WELL,  Londem ;  and  Ex^rt  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  In  Sauoee  throughout  the  World. 

DINNEFOBD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA 

For  over  80  yean  approved  as  the  BEST  REMEDY  for 

Mdity  of  the  Stomach,  Hearthnm,  Headache,  Gout,  and 

Indigestion ; 

and  as  a  Safe  and  Oentle  Aperient  for  DeUoate  ConsUtntiona,  Ladies, 
Children,  and  Infanta. 

DINNEFORD  &  CO., 

172  NEW  BOND  STBKBT,  LONDON ;  and  of  all  Chemista  throughout 

tb#  world. 

"PhR.  LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC  WAFERS.— Mr.  Hayland, 

Chemist.  20  Hiirh  Onsecate.  York,  writes “  I  have  sold  the  Wafers  for 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Mean.  JAY  ate  always  provldad  with  axpscieooed  dremmakan  and 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  tha  kingdom,  free  of  axpenae  to  purohaaen,  whan 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mouming  require  the  immedlaW 
execution  of  mourning  orden.  They  take  with  them  dresses  and  milllnarv. 
bealdm  material  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards,  to  out  from  the  pleoe.  all  markM 
in  plain  flgurm,  and  at  the  same  price  aa  if  purohaaed  at  the  London  Oenaral 
Mourning  WardioaM,  in  Regent  Street.  Beeeonable  estimatm  alao  given  for 
household  mourning  at  a  great  aaving  to  laige  or  email  famlUm. 

J  .A. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT  STREET,  W. 


BUPTURBS.- BY  BOFAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

VfTTOTE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  flUowed  by 

V  Y  upwards  of  800  Medical  mtlamen  to  be  the  most  effective  Invantloo 
n  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  nee  of  the  steel  siring,  so  oftsM 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  tha  body, 
while  the  regnttite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  tiieM(X3-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LBVBB,  fitting  with  so  much  aaaa  and  cloaaoem  that  it  cannot  ha 
dateoted  jmd  may  ha  worn  during  alaap.  A  descriptive  dreolar  may  ha  had, 
and  the  TVuae  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  poet,ontheoiraomtecnoa 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hlpe  being  sent  to  the  Manufacture, 

Mr.  WHITE,  288  PiooadlUy,  London. 

Single  Tram,  16s.,  31s.,  86s.  6d.,  and  fls.  6d. ;  postage  txm.  Double  ditto, 
lls.  6d., 43s., and 88s. 64.;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  48s.  and  83s.  id.; 
potoage  free. 

Post-olfloe  Orden  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Poet  Offloe,  Piooadilly. 
ISWfl  PATENT. 

TPLASTIC  8TOCKINQS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VABI- 

Xli  COSE  VEINS,  and  aU  oases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLDfG  of  tha 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  ko.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Prioa^  4s.  id.,  7s.  id.,  10s.,  and  16s. 
saoh;  pottage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Mannfiaotarer,  888  Ptecadllly,  London. 


their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  publlo  that  every  artiola  psa- 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  nnadolterated.- 93  Wlgmore  Stieet^ 
^ven(Ush  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Strast,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity 
Street,  Lond^  8 JL 

TTARVEY'S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of  thia 

XX  oalabratad  Sauoa  are  particularly  requaakad  to  ohawe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  B.  LAZBNBY  k  BON  bean  tha  label,  used  so  many  yaan,  slg^ 

“  EUodbeth  Lamnbe,** 

Price  Id. ;  per  poet,  1^. 

r^PENING  of  MUSEUMS,  LIBRARIES,  &c.,  on  SUN- 

vy  DAYS.— Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tatlob,  M.P.,  in  the  Honm  of  Commons, 
on  Tneeday,  May  19, 1874.  Bevteed  from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 

London :  B.  DALLOW,  116  Strand. 

Price  Id. ;  per  post,  l|d. 


Oiemist,  20  High  Ouaegate,  York,  writes I  have  sold  the  Wafers  for  T^AYMENT  of  MEMBERS. — Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  TaYLOB. 
acre  than  28  years,  and  my  own  relatives  and  customers  give  testimony  to  tjie  i#  p  in  the  House  Oommmis.  on  Tneeday.  April  8,  1870.  Bevlaad 

cod  they  have  derived  from  them.”  They  give  instant  relief  to  Ooug^,  Odds, 


od  they  have  derived  from  them.’*  They  give  instant  relief  to  Ooug^Odd^  from  the  BeDorter's  Notes  *  ^ 

.~t  «d  lil  BronoUiil  BoM  b,  lUJ  «  «rom  tto  B-porWr-.  ^ 

iju,  per  Dox. 
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ATO  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DBOaS, 

Any  iiiTidId  ean  otm  hlniMlf,  withoa*  medieiiWr  InoonrtnienM,  or 
•TpoBMf  bj  Urlnf  on  DU  BASAT’S  DBUOIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

idikA  mrm  ifty  Its  eosi  in  modldns,  and  Is  imslstiblo  In  Indigestion 
(d|ysps|)da),  constipation,  diarrboBa,  lusmorrhoids,  lirer  eomplaints, 

flatn&HT^nsiTiiiMnsas.hfllnTisnpsi  simrnlsnf  fsren,  sore  throats,  oatanrlis,oolds, 
tntnsnss.  notass  In  the  head  and  ears,  rbenntatism,  mnt,  porerty  and  Imparities 
of  tbs  blood,  smptions,  hysteria,  nearalgla,  IrrltabiUtT,  sleeplosnieos.low  spirits, 
spksn,  aeidl^,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartbam,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
erampa,  qwama,  nanssa,  and  Tomitinf  after  aatinf  .eren  In  pregnancy  or  at  sea ; 
■inMng  fits,  ooofh,  asthma,  bronchitis,  oonsamption,  exhanstion,  epilepsy, 
diahstes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty-elfht  years*  InTarlable  snooess  with 
adnlts  and  dwcate  Infants;  80,000  cores  of  oases  oonatdersd  hopelsas.  It 
esnUdns  tear  times  as  mnoh  noorlahment  as  meat. 

PURE  of  LIVER  and  BIlIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

from  the  Bey.  James  T.  OampbeU,  Syderstons  Beotory,  near  fhkenham, 
Norfolk.  **  Dee.  5, 1809. 

**Osntlemenv— I  hare  long  known  and  appreciated  iheytrtaee  of  DU  BABBY*8 
BBYALBHTA  ABABIOA  fOOD.  In  all  oases  of  indigestion,  and  partionlarly 
whan  tbs  llysr  Is  more  than  nsnally  aifOeted,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
rsmediss.  It  rsgalates  the  blls,  and  makes  it  flow  in  oases  which  would  not 
admit  of  marenry  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
sarllsst  and  best  T.  OAlfPBBLL.** 

PURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

**  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  aasnre  yon  that  these  last  tao  y?Ars,8lnoe  1  ate 
DU  BABBTti  admirable  BHyALBMTA  ABABIOA.  I  hare  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  less  hays  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
Improy^  so  mnoh  os  to  dinense  with  speotimles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  tbs  age  of  SO— in  short,  I  fad  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 

E reach,  attend  confessions,  yisit  the  sick,  I  make  long  Journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
I  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  snllerers  I 
authoriss  tbs  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  beneflta  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PBTBB  0A8TBLLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
ef  Pmnetto,  near  Mondoyi." 

T^U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Ppofeasor 

of  Msdidne  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
BrrMa  CUmieat  WttMtp  of  April  8,  1873  **I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 

{ireservation  of  one  of  my  diildrsn  to  the  Beralenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
our  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
whida  redded  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  oare  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BABB'ITS  BB7ALBNTA  with  the  most  astonishing  snooess.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediatdy :  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  snooem  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  slnoe  with  this  food,  which  I  And  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.** 

DU  BARRY8  FOOD, — “  Twenty-ieven  years*  DYS- 

PBP8IA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  groat  pain  and  inoonvenienoe,  and 
for  which  I  had  oonsulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  remov^  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  dx  weeks*  time.  Ac. — PAR  EBB  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Boyal  Navy.— London,  Snd  October,  1848.** 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.-IcONSTIPATION.  ASTHMA, 

Ac.— Cure  No.  49,883,  of  fifty  years*  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervoosness,  asthma,  oougn,  constipation,  flatnlenmr,  spasms,  dckneas,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BABBT^  FOOD.— MABIA  JOLLY. 

T\U  BARRY’S  FOOD.^ICure  No.  62,422  of  CON- 

SUMPTION.—^  Thirty>thrse  years*  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita* 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU  BABBY*8 
DBLKHOIJB  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right— my 
hearing  perfect.— JAMBS  BOBBBIB,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.** 

T^U  BARRY’S  FOOD.HlIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

JL/  No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br^han.— **  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  1  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fUot,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
Intolerable  nervous  aritation,  which  prevented  even  my  dtting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  BngUsh  as  well  as  French,  had 

Sreeeribed  for  me  in  vain.  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BABBY*S  FCX)D,  and 
ved  on  this  delicions  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  agtin,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
vialta,  and  resume  my  eocial  position.— ^asohioness  DB  BBNHAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1889.** 

T\U  BARRY’S  FOOdIUcONSUMPTION,  Diarrhees, 

Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders.- Dr.  Wnrier*s  Testimonial. — 
**Bonn,  July  19,1883. — Du  Barry's  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  oases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  A  particularly  effective  in  Indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  dianhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  Inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  haamorrhoids. 
—Dr.  BUD.  WUBZBB,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.** 

OURE  OF  DEBILITy7~BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

ibbitability. 

**  DU  BABRT*S  BBVALBNTA  ABABIOA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
eflbot  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cored  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  last^  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  comfortable  as  I  do  now.— J.  (X)MPABBT,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Bomain-des*  Isles.** 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Liyingstone,  describing  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  *' Who  require  neither  physicUm  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  BBVALBNTA  ABABIOA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease — consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Ac., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
thfcn  twenty  years.'* 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — **  Fevers,  Dvsentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 
French  Navy,  on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  BBVALBNTA  ABABIOA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
Juice  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
ita  universal  adoption  in  the  Navy.— Drs.  L.  Maurette,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 
J.  Vallery,  B.  Oanvy,  G.  Bourdon,  B.  Ytier,  J.  Mondot,  Hourrien.  Roads  off 
HySres,  16th  May,  1878.** 

DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

(suitably  packed  for  ail  climates)  sells :  In  tins,  4  lb.,  at  8s. ;  of  1  lb., 
8s.  6<f. ;  3  lb.,  6s. ;  6  lb.,  14s. ;  13  lb.,  S8s. ;  84  lb.,  80s. 


-pbU  BARRY’S  REVALENfA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

J-y  Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  13  cups,  at  2s. ;  34  cups,  8s.  6<l. ;  48  cups,  6s. ; 
388  cups,  80s. ;  876  cups,  88s. 

DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— *11167  •oothe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  even  In 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meal.  1  lb..  Is.  6<i. ; 
3  lb.,  6s.;  34  lb.,  80s. 

T\EP6TS:  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

JLy  London,  W. ;  same  house,  36  Place  Venddme,  Paris ;  19  Boulevard  du 
Nord,  Brussels ;  3  Via  Tomaso  Groasi,  Milan ;  1  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid ; 
38, 39  Passage,  Kaiser  Gallerie,  and  163,  164  Froderick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallflsoh  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grocers*  and  Chemists*  in  every  town. 

LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  IT  IN  YOUB  HOUSBS,  AND  USB  NO  OTHBB, 

For  It  Is  the  only  safe  antidote  In  FEVERS,  BRUPTIVB  AFFECTIONS,  SEA  or 
BILIOUS  SICKNESS,  and  HEADACHE,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

O  AUTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  more 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  tiie  health* 
restoring  elements  of  LAMPLOUOH’S  PYRETIC  SALINE,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  NAME!  and  TBADN  MARK  on  a  BUFF- 
COLOITBllD  WRAPFFB  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  de¬ 
pendence  alone  can  be  placed. 

NOTH  ADDRBSS-118  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 

PEPPER’S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIC  Purifies  and 

Enriches  the  Blood ;  Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System  ; 
Promotes  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion ;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Faculties ;  Thoroughly  recruits  the  general  bodily  health,  and  induces  a  ixroper 
healthy  condition  of  the  Nervous  and  Physical  Forces.  Is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  desirable,  safe  mode  of  taking  strengthening  medi(£ie.  The 
4s.  Od.  Bottle  contains  ^irty-two  measured  doses.  Sold  by  moot  Chemists. 

pRACROFT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE.  — By 

using  this  delicious  Aromatic  Dentifrice,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  becomes 
white,  sound,  and  polished  like  ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  especially 
useful  for  removing  incrustations  of  tartar  on  neglected  teeth.  Sold  by  aU 
Cheudsts.  Pots,  1«.  and  Ss.  6d.  each.  (Get  Cracroft’s.) 


rpARAXACUM  end  PODOPHYLLIN.— A  fluid  combinii- 

-JL  tion  for  Derangement  of  the  Liver,  particularly  when  arising  from  slight 
congestion.  By  gently  stimulating  action  of  the  liver  and  slightly  moving  the 
bowels,  the  heavy,  drowsy  feeling,  with  sensations  of  fulness,  headache,  pain 
beneath  the  shoulders,  at  the  ch'^  after  eating,  unpleasant  taste  in  the  month, 
and  other  indications  of  dyspepsia,  are  remov^.  Taraxacum  and  Podophyllln  is 
safer  than  calomel  or  blue  pill  for  removing  bile. — Prepared  by  J.  PEPPER, 
237  Tottenham-oonrt-road,  London,  whose  name  must  be  on  the  UbeL  Bottles 
Si.  9d.  and  4s.  6d.  Sold  by  all  chemists. 

IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P  — 

By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  3<.  id.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s.  Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  rules. 
Oulleton*8  **Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,’*  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
colours,  £10  10s. ;  **  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,**  4,000  Engravings,  Ss.  id.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLBTON,  Genealogist,  38  Cnaboume  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin*s  Lane),  W.O.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

OEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price 7s.  id. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £3  2s.  Oests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  is.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12s.  6<i. 
Registered  letter,  id.  extra.  T.  CULLBTON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Boyal 
Family,  28  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin*s  Lane). 


pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  800  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
38  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin*s  Lane). 


OIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

O  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  3,000  to  select  from 
£3  3s. ;  £3  8s. ;  £4  4s. ;  £6  6s. ;  £6 16s. ;  very  massive,  £10  10s. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  16s.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLBTON,  S^  Engraver,  38  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin*s 
Lane),  W.O.  _ 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plates,  Is.;  Name  Plate, 
3s.  id. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  3s.  6<l. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  8s. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  38  Cranboume  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin*s  Lane),  W.C. 

T7ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  beet  quality, 

V  2s.  8J.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate,  wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  13s.  id. 
Memorial  Cards  printed,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  shortest  notice. 
T.  CULLBTON,  Seal  Enj^raver,  38  Cranboume  Street  (oomer  of  St.  Martln*8 
Lane),  W.O.  _ 

Ball  PR0GR.\MME3,  by  CULLETON.  —  A11  the 

newest  designs  in  BALL  PROGRAMMES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 
Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Weddjng  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  of 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Silk  banners  painted,  illuminated  vellums  for 
presentations,  votes  of  thanks,  Ac.  Paintings  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework. 
T.  CULLBTON,  Engraver  to  the  Quoen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  28  Cran¬ 
boume  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  London,  W.C. 

OOLID  GOLD  SE.\LS,  en^i^raved  with  crest,  :ffl  1a,  £2  2s. , 

tr  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboume 

Street,  London,  W.C.  Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Cranboume  Street. 
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FURNISH  YOUR 
HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN  &  00., 

67, 69, 71, 73, 77,  &  79  HA3IPSTEAD  KOAD, 

NKAB  TOTTENHAM  COUBT  BOAS. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHINO  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  Ac.,  4o. 

A  Desorlptire  Cataloiue  (the  beet  Furnithing  Quide  extant)  Poet  Free. 


A  lExImOehygIAstIkOni 

(DEATH  BBPBLLINa,  HEALTH  RESTORING.) 

THE  USE  OF  THESE 

PATENT  p  O  CKET  JNHALER8 

Jib  variotu /ormt,  adapted /or  rtquiremmU  </  rick  and  poor  aUk*t 


With  Carbolate  of  Iodine,  glree  immedl«te  relief  In  ell  ordinerj  oases  of  Catarrh,  Sorb  Throat,  HoARflBfUS,  Oottoh,  Tiokuno  nr  thr  Throat, 

iRRiTATiosr  or  THE  Linros  or  Bronchial  Tubbs,  Asthma,  4tc. 


The  adrantage  of  these  cheap,  simple,  and  efficient  Instruments,  which  admit  of  the  nse  of  all  volatile  fluids  in  a  oonoentrated  form,  without  dilation,  and  are 
higMjf  approved  bp  the  Medical  Prx/eaaion,  Is  that  the  diseased  parts  are  dlrectlj  and  benefloiallj  affected  without  medicines  being  taken  into  ^e  stomach.  • 

A  Bottle  of  Carbolate  of  Iodine  and  full  instmctioiis  are  given  with  each  Inhaler. 

The  superior  qualities  of  Inhalers  form  admirable  adjuncts  to  the  toilette  for  the  economical  distribution  of  all  kinds  of  perfumes  and  volatile  essences. 


Prices  bt.  6d.,  7t.  id.,  i2«.  id.,  and  upwards.  May  be  had  of  all  respectable  Chemists, 
or  on  receipt  of  P.O.O.,  payable  at  431  OXFORD  STREET,  W.,  direct  from 

Offices :  7  High  SrBBrr,  Bloomsbury,  London,  W.C. 


JAMES  BATTLE  AUSTIN,  M.P.S. 

Mxdxcal  and  Chbmical  AaXNT. 


STARTLING  NOVELTIESll! 

(DBBCRIPTiyB  CATALOOUB  POST  miB  ON  APPLICATION.) 

The  public  are  respectfully  invited  to  inspect  the  new  **  Orine  '*  gold  jewellery,  unequalled  by  any  imitation  yet  offered.  The  prices  are  remarkably  low ;  the 
jewellery  is  beautifully  finished ;  the  designs  are  the  latest.  A  special  feature  is  the 

LADY’S  4/-  PACKET  (Five  Articles), 

consisting  of  handsome  Necklet ;  chased  Locket  for  two  Portraits ;  exquisite  gem  Ring,  set  with  either  rubies,  emeralds,  diamonds,  Ao. ;  elegant  drop  Ear^xings 
and  charming  Brooch ;  the  whole  carefully  packed  and  sent  post  free  on  reodpt  of  4s.  M.  The 

. GENTLEMAN’S  4/-  PACKET  (Five  Articles). 

consisting  of  fashionable  link  Albert ;  handsome  Scarf  Pin ;  bloodstone  d^et  Ring ;  pair  of  engraved  Sleeve  TAnks  •  and  set  of  Shirt  Studs ;  the  whole  carefully 
packed  and  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  4«.  id.  P.0.0,  payable  at  the  General  Post  Office,  to  B.  E.  Clarkb. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  can  alM  be  supplied  with  a  nngle  article  from  the  above  at  Is.  l<i.  each.  As  the  profit  is  so  small  on  our  goods,  we  offer  them  to  the 
public  in  Packets,  and  it  will  be  found,  upon  comparing  our  prioes  with  others,  that  we  ask  no  more  for  a  packet  oontainingyles  different  articles,  every  one  of  whUfli 
is  carefully  finished,  than  is  asked  by  many  persons  for  one  article  of  coarse  and  bad  workmanship. 

HIGHKR  PRICBD  PACKBTB  AT  It.  id.  AND  lit.  id.  BACH,  KITHKR  LADY'S  OR  OBNTLBMAN’S. 

Opinions  op  thb  Prbss.— **  Deddeffiy  good.”—*'  Marvellous  how  it  is  produced  at  the  pdoe.”— *'  Must  be  seen  to  be  believed.”—"  Unquestionably  the  wonder 
of  the  age."—**  Deserves  great  praise.” — *‘  Art  can  do  no  more." — Must  be  warmly  received  by  the  public.” 

Anp  Packet  not  approved  of  will  be  exchanged,  or  the  monep  returned,  if  tent  bp  return  t/pott. 

NOTKTE.— Letters,  Ac.,  to  be  addressed  to  R.  Clarkb,  Manager,  *'  Orine  ”  Jewdlery  Company,  86a  New  Weston  St.,  Londoni  E.'R.— Agents  Wanted.  Liberal  Term. 


SAINSBURY’S 

JOHN  TANN’8 

liAVENDEB  WATER. 

177  STRAND,  and  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls. 

RELIANCE  SAFES. 

FOR  TfflEVES  AND  FIRES. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  &  OO.’S 

U  NEWGATE  STREET,  B.O. 

LISTS  FREE. 

“OHBBBY  TOOTH  PASTE’* 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  I«.64i.  per  bottle. 

“AOUA  AMARELLA” 

Baton,  the  Htunui  Hair  to  It.  priitln.  1111.1  no  nutter  t«.iwrbottl.* 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,’* 

beautifally  Pecfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure.  { 

Bold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

LORNB 

HIGHLAND 

WHISKY. 

The  PERFECTION  of  WHISKY. 

UNRIVALLED  for  TODDY. 

Wholesale  of  the  SOLE  PROPRIETORS, 

GREENLEES  BROTHERS,  I  Oresham  BoildingB,  London,  E.O. ; 
Dlstillsries,  Argyledilre. 

OF  ALL  RETAIL  E  R  8. 

T  lEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT.  — 

JLJ  Finest  meat-flavouring  Stock  for  Soope,  Made  Dishee,  and  Saooee. 

Caution.— Gennine  only  withlao-aimile  of  Baron  Liebig’e  signature  ooroee  label. 

KINAHAN’8  .  LL  .  WHI8KY. 

EINAHAN  4  00.  finding  that,  through  the  reoommendatloa  of  the  Medical 
Profession,  the  demand  for  their  CELEBRATED  OLD  LL  WHISKY  for  pnraly 
medicinal  purpoaes  is  very  great,  submit  with  pleasure  the  following  ANALYSIS 
by  Dr.  Hajwaix  :— 

**I  have  very  carefully  and  fully  analysed  Samples  of  this  weQ-known  and 
popular  Whisky.  The  samplea  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  taste,  aromatto  and 
ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to  be  pure,  well- 
mi^ared,  and  of  very  exceUent  quality.  The  Medical  Profession  may  fM  fuE 
oonfidenoe  in  the  parity  and  quality  of  this  Whisky.” 

10  GT.  TITOHFIELD  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 

FOR  ALL  THE  USES  OP  THE  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 

BROWN  &  POISON’S  CORN  FLOUR 

HAS  TWENTY  YEARS’  WORLD-WIDE  REPUTATlONi 

AND  IS  UNEQUALLED 

FOR  UNIFORMIiY  SUPERIOR  QUAIilTY. 

TTOLLO WAY’S  PILLS  — Nerroufl  Debilitv.— Persons  who 

JOHNSTON’S  (THE  OLD  HOUSE). 

CORN  FLOUR 

•"IS  DECIDEDLY  SUPERIOR.”  ^  Jg  BEST 

XI  fed  weak,  low,  and  nervous  may  rest  assured  some  serious  ailment  is 
loomiM  in  the  distance  against  which  instant  action  should  bs  taken.  Hollo¬ 
way’s  FlUs  present  the  ready  means  of  exdting  energetic  action  on  the  Uver, 
libmting  aocumnlated  bile,  and  lifting  at  onoe  a  load  from  the  nirits  and  a- 
pelling  a  poiaon  from  the  body.  This  simi^  and  natoral  method  of 
the  first  tendency  to  disease  gives  present  ease  and  ensures  future  eafsty.  The 
pale,  and  all  diose  who  are  lodng  flesh,  should  try  these  Plll^  w^hicfa  are 
especially  useful  when  ^e  digestive  or  other  functions  are  Imperfectly  p«lorn^ 
and  demand  immediate  correction,  or  in  after  years  ndtber  mind  nor  body  wla 
be  well  developed. 
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Monthly,  price  28.  6d. 


CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 


CELEBRITIES  I  HAVE  KNOWN.  By  Lord 

WnxiAJf  Lsrirox.  Bacono  Skrus.  3  rols.,  8to.,  iOs. 

Artuwig  other  porsonafee  mentioned  In  the  Second  S'Tiee  of  this  Wortc  are : 
The  PrinoeM  Charlotto  and  Prince  Leopold ;  the  Dukes  of  Wellington  and 
Bennlbrt ;  the  laris  of  Durham  and  Carliale ;  Lords  Byron,  Clyde,  Adolphus 
Flteclaram,  and  Oookbam :  BItb  Walter  Boott,  O.  Wombwell,  A.  Barnard,  John 
EUey,  Sidney,  Harry,  and  C.  P.  Smith  ;  Count  d’Orsay ;  Dr.  Dodd ;  Meesrs. 
Thomas  Moore,  Theodore  Hook,  Leigh  Hunt,  Jerdan,  James,  Horace  and  Albert 
Smith,  Bee^y,  TaMersall,  Hudson,  Ude,  Ceorge  Colman,  the  Kembles,  O.  F. 
Cooks,  Charles  Toung,  Bdmund  and  Charles  Kean,  Yates,  Harley ;  Miss  Foote, 
Mn.  MMbet;  Mmdamei  Oatalani,  Qrasslnl,  Baohel,  lie. 


CONTENTS  for  MARCH, 


1.  PB00RES8  OP  RSLIOIOXJS  THOXJOHT  IN  SCOTLAND.  By  the  Very 
Ber.  Principal  Tulloch.  - 

а.  SPINOZA :  The  Man  and  the  Philosopher.  By  Arthur  Bollbs  Lxe. 

8.  THE  GREEK  SPIRIT  IN  MODERN  LITERATURE.  By  the  Rer. 
R.  St.  John  TTRWHm,  M.A. 

4.  THE  SOCIAL  METHODS  OF  ROMAN  CATHOLICISM  IN  ENGLAND. 

By  M.  0.  Bishop. 

5.  TURKISH  INVASIONS  OF  EUROPE  IN  1670-83 :  SoWeskl’s  Letters  td 

his  Wife.  By  LaotVernet. 

б.  REASONABLE  FAITH.  By  a  London  Merchant. 

7.  PRUSSIA  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  By  Professor  John  B. 

Blackie. 

8.  BALDER  THE  BEAUTIFUL :  A  Song  of  Divine  Death.  By  Robert 

Buchanan. 

9.  RACE  AND  LANGUAGE.  By  Edward  A.  Fbeeuak,  D.O.L.,  LL.D. 


MY  YEAR  in  an  INDIAN  FORT.  By  Mrs. 

Guthrie,  Author  of  *'  Through  Russia.''  3  vols.,  with  Illustrations,  31r. 
**  Written  with  intelUgenoe  and  ability.**— Pali  Mall  OcuHte. 

**Tb08e  who  know  India  and  thoae  who  do  not,  may  read  this  work  with 
pleasure  and  profit."— Aonilard. 

TALES  of  OUR  GREAT  FAMILIES.  By 

Bdward  Wauord,  M.A.  3  toIs.,  crown  Sro.,  81s. 

*'Two  exceedingly  entertaining  volames.  Mr.  Walfcrd’s  book  wfll  be  widely 
read,  and  we  are  sore  nobody  will  regret  having  read  it."— AiH  Mali  OaMttu, 


ESSAYS  AND  NOTICES 
ETHICS  OF  BELIEF. 
PRINCIPLES  OF  PUNISHMENT. 
OUTWORKS  OP  FAITH. 

THE  «<  TIMES"  SUMMARIES, 
dto.  Ac.  Ac. 


HISTORIC  CHATEAUX.  By  Alezandes 

BuLUB  Ooohraxb,  M  J*.  1  voL,  d«ny  8vo.,  Us. 

**  A  very  intereeting  volotne.”- TViars. 

**  A  wcu-ezecuted  book  by  a  polished  and  vigorous  writer."— 77ke  World. 


LIFE  of  MARIE  ANTOINETTE.  By  Pro- 

fiessor  CHARun  Dues  Tonqb.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  1  toL, 
large  poet  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  9s. 

"  A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest." — Spectator. 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE 

for  1877,  ondcr  the  Bepecial  Patronage  of  Her  Majestt.  Corrected  by 
the  Nobility,  and  oontaining  all  the  New  Creations.  46th  edition,  1  vol., 
with  the  Arms  beantifully  engraved,  bound,  gilt  edges,  81s.  6</. 


Now  ready,  price  Threepence,  No.  I.,  for  MARCH,  of  the 

COVENT  GARDEN  MAGAZINE. 

New  Seriee.  Conducted  by  W.  H.  0.  Nation. 

1.  Stemming  the  Stream.  Chaps.  I.,  n.  7.  Tensmeies  in  the  Great  City. 

Illostrated.  8.  The  Little  Schoolboy. 

3.  Workers  at  the  Needle.  9.  Shadows  on  the  Mirror.  Chaps.  I.» 

8.  A  Hidden  Treasnre.  II.,  m.  Illustrated. 

4.  Cattle  Buildings.  10.  Myths  of  the  Spring. 

6.  Hypocrisy.  11.  Gleanings  from  ranons  Fields. 

6.  A  Looker-on  in  Lins.  lUustrated. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

SECOND  EDITION  of  DIANA,  LADY  LYLE. 

By  W.  Hbpworth  Dixon.  8  voM. 

**  Mr.  Dixon's  powers  are  in  many  ways  sneh  as  to  lead  the  world  to  expect  a 
good  novel  from  him,  and  his  readers  will  not  be  satisfied  with  what  is  less  than 
esosilent.  They  have  a  right  to  look  for  a  story  well  put  together  and  a  rapid 
inooession  of  exciting  incioente,  and  in  them  expectations  they  will  not  be  dia- 
appointad.  Mr.  Dixon's  book  is  undoubtedly  origlnaL  The  reader's  attention 
is  at  onoe  arrested,  and  his  interest  kept  alive  throughout." —  At^cnamm. 


Office,  31a  Maiden  Lane,  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London. 


Now  ready,  price  6d. ;  post  free,  7d. 

rpHE  LONDON  MAGAZINE  (Marcli) ;  a  Monthly  of 

A.  Light  Literature,  ko.  Containing  "  May  Fair,"  **  Edmund  Bnrim," 
*'  Sadden  Bndiegs,*'  "  Poets  of  the  Working  Olasees,"  "  A  Chivalrous  Adven¬ 
ture,"  Lc.  _ 

•  London :  JAMES  BLACKWOOD  k  00.,  Levell’s  Court,  Paternoster  Bow. 


CABINET  EDITION  OF  MR.  LECKY’S  HISTORIES. 


ME.  CHAELTON.  By  the  Author  of  “  Anne 

Dtbart,"  Ac.  8  vols. 

ONE  GOLDEN  SUMMEE.  By  Mrs.  Mackenzie 

Danibu  S  vols. 

**A  novel  whidi  will  amuse  and  interest  the  reader."— Cbvrl  Journal, 

MIGNON.  By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author  of 

"  Diana  Carew,"  *'  Doknrea,"  ko,  8  volt.  [March  9. 


On  March  6th,  the  Third  Edition,  in  3  vols.  crown  8vo.  price  16«. 

HISTORY  of  EUROPEAN  MORALS  from  AUGUSTUS 

.  to  CHARLEMAGNE.  By  W.  E.  H.  Lbcbt,  M.A. 

By  the  same  Author,  in  3  vols.  uniform,  price  16r. 

"ISTORY  of  the  RISE  and  INFLUENCE  of  the  SPIRIT 

.  of  RATIONALISM  in  EUBOPE.  Fourth  Edition. 


London,  LONGMANS  k  00. 


AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

•nT  TIONS.— Tke  Autotype  Company  are  prodoeen  of  Book  Illustrations  by 
the  Antotype  and  Sawyer’s  OoUotyM  Proeessm,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Palseograpblcal,  ffnmlsmatioal,  Royal  Geographical,  and  other 
Learned  Booietiee.  f  ao-aimilee  of  Medals  and  Oolns,  Andent  MSS.,  Paintings, 
DrawtHgS)  and  Bketcbea.  Views  and  Portrait!  from  Nature,  ko,,  ko. 

For  terms  and  Bpedmens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  88  Rathbone 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manser,  W.  B.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawtbr. 


Just  pnbUdied,in  crown  8vd.  price  St.  6d.  cloth,  * 

PCHOES  of  FOREIGN  SONG.  By  the  Author  of 

-H-^  Month  in  the  Camp  before  SebastopoL" 

London,  LONGMANS  k  00. 


Now  ready.  No.  m.,  March,  price  8d. ;  by  poet,  8|d. 

The  book  circular;  a  Monthly  Record  of  New 

Books  and  New  Bditkms,  Classified  according  to  Subjects  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  Readers.  Annual  Subscription,  post  free  in  the  United  Klngii^. 
8s,  8d.;  in  the  Foreign  Postal  Unk>o,  4«. 

L.  REEVE  k  00,,  6  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


Will  be  issued  shorUy,  Part  L  of 

MODERN  MINISTER.— To  be  completed  in  Twelve 

Monthly  Parts.  Price  One  Shilling. 

Each  containing  80  pp.  With  Two  Blnstrations. 


New  weekly  paper.— “THE  tatler." 

Every  SATURDAY,  price  8d.  With  No.  8,  published  this  day,  March  8, 
will  be  given  a  fac-simile  of  the  Original  "  Tatler,”  1709. 

300  Fleet  Street,  London ;  and  all  Newsagents  and  Bookstalls. 


RAILWAY 

GUIDE. 


British  and  Coniinental, 


No  Second  Reference. 
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NOW  BEADY. 


The  Fifth  Edition  of  the  Universe;  or 
the  Infinitely  Great  and  the  Infinitely  Little. 
By  F.  A.  Pouohet,  M.D.  Illustrated  by  272 
Engravings  on  Wood,  of  which  55  are  full- 
page  size,  and  a  Frontispiece  in  Colours. 
Medium  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  price 
12s.  6d. 


CHAPMAN  AND  HALL’S  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  FOETNTGHTLT  REVIEW  for  MARCH. 


OOJmPTTB. 

On  m  Habitm  or  AxTi.  Bj  Sir  John  Lnbbook,  Bnrt.,  M.P. 
liiPBiBoxMxirr  roB  Dbbt.  By  the  Eight  Uon.  B.  Lowe.  M.P. 
Thb  CkHJRSB  or  llooBBX  Thoubht.  By  George  Henry  tmwm. 
Balthasar  ORAccAif.  By  M.  B.  Grant  DnS,  M.P. 

Thr  Aob  or  Ukason.  By  Mark  Pattison. 

A  Pknal  Code.  By  Sir  J.  Fitijamea  Stmhcn.  Q.C. 

A  OOMMBRCIAL  TRRATT  WITH  FRANOB.  ^  J.  CUi^nT. 

Ax  Address  to  some  Mixers.  By  the  iwtor. 

Armt  Probotiom  and  RmBBicEXT.  By  Arthur  D.  Haytcr,  1C.P. 
Home  and  Forbioh  ArrAiEs. 

Books  or  the  Moeth. 


London  :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Paternoster  Buildings. 


TWO  CHANCELLOBS ;  Prince  Gbrtchakof 


With  Portraits  and  Illnstratlons,  8  Tols.,  82«. 


and  Prince  Bismarck.  By  M.  JuuAX  Klacbco.  Translated  by  Mu. 


Tatt.  New  and  Cheaper  Bdition,  crown  8to.,  Si. 


HAEEIET  MAETINEAU’S 
AUTOBIOGEAPHY. 


A  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  the  HIS- 


WITH  MEMORIALS 


Bt  maria  WESTON  CHAPMAN. 


TORIOAL  COLLECTION  of  WATER-COLOUR  PAINTINGS  in  the 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM.  With  an  Introducto  NoUoe  by 
Samuel  Rbdorave.  With  numerous  OhromoUthographs  aad  other  Illas- 
trations.  Published  for  the  Sdsnee  and  Art  Department  of  the  Oommittoe 
of  Council  on  Education.  Royal  8to.,  Sir. 


TAd  First  Edition  hauing  been  exhausted  immediately  on 
publicatiorif  a  Second  Edition  ie  being  printed  at  rapidly 
08  possible  and  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days. 


SPORT  in  MANY  LANDS.  By  »  The  Old 

Shekarry.'*  With  nearly  SOO  lUostrations.  S  TOli.,  demy  8to.,  IOi. 


London :  SMITH,  BLUER,  it  00.,  18  Waterloo  Piece. 


**  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  these  rolomes  es  praotloally  nsefol  and  as  interest¬ 
ing  as  any  recent  book  of  travel  with  which  we  ars  acquainted,  wfaUe  they 
show  no  mminution  in  iwwers  of  oboerration  and  daring  on  the  part  of  their 
writer.  The  qualities  of  a  keen.  bold,  yet  humane  sportsman  sre  here  admirably 


writer.  The  qualities  of  a  keen,  bold,  yet  humane  sportsman  ore  here  admirably 
delineated.” — Athemeum,  January  37. 


Now  ready  (One  Shilling),  No.  307. 

rpHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  MARCH.  With 

DlustrationB  by  Gbobob  du  Maurisb  and  Frank  Dicksbb. 

-  Contexts. 

CABITA.  (With  on  lUustratlon.)  Chap.  ZKYIII.— The  Fire¬ 
side.  XXIK.— The  Old  Folk  and  the  Young.  ZZZ.— A 
Rebellious  Heart. 

SWEET  LOVE  IS  DEAD. 

CHAUCER’S  LOVE-POETRY. 

NILS  JENSEN. 

THE  GOSSIP  OF  HISTORY. 

ON  TURKISH  WAYS  AND  TURKISH  WOMEN.  Port  IH.— 

The  Mohairem  Ghtln  and  Feast  of  Ashfiro. 

THB  ALPS  IN  WINTER. 

BREMA ;  or,  My  Father’s  Sin.  (With  an  lUustratlon.)  Chm>ter 
XXII.— Betsy  Bowen.  XXIII.— Betsy’s  Tale.  XXIV.— 
Betsy’s  Tale— continued.  XXV.  Betsy’s  Tale— oouclnded. 


HOUSEHOLD  ORGANISATION.  By  Mas. 


Caddt.  Crown  8to. 


The  CHATEAU  de  VRSINET :  a  Memory  of 


France.  A  Tale.  1  roL,  crown  8to. 


[Ifext  weet. 


HAWLEY  SMARTS  NEW  NOVEL. 


BOUND  to  WIN ;  a  Tale  of  the  Turf.  By 


Hawlet  Bmabt,  Author  oC  **  Breesie  Langtoo,"  *•  A  Race  for  a  Wife,* 
dux  8  TOlS. 


London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  dt  CO.,  18  Waterloo  Place. 


“  CaDtain  Smart  has  sucoeeded  admirably  in  a  very  difflcult  task, 
here  Is  not  a  poor  deeoription  nor  a  dull  page  in  the  novel.  The  book 


PACMILLAN^S  MAGAZINE.  No.  209. 

L  For  MARCH.  Price  One  ShiUing. 

Contexts. 

1.  CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 

2.  YOUNG  MUSGRAVB.  By  Mrs.  Ouphaxt.  Chapters  VH.-IX. 

8.  TO  MY  FRIENDS.  ByGECXiOB  MACDOXALa 

4.  WEST  INDIAN  MEMORIES :  THB  LESSER  ANTILLES  AND 
THB  “  BOILING  LAKE.”  By  W.  Giffobd  Falorave. 

8.  A  WORD  MORE  ABOUT  THB  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION.  By 
Professor  OoLDWiK  Smith. 

6.  FRENCH  NOVELS  AND  FRENCH  LIFE.  By  H.  de  Lagarddl 

7.  CONSTANTINOPLE  :  A  SKETCH  DURING  THB  CONFERENCE. 

8.  HOW  DR.  FAUST  BECAME  A  DANCER.  By  H.  S.  Edwards. 

9.  A  MOTHER’S  HEART. 

10.  OWENS  COLLEGE  AND  MB.  LOWE.  By  Edward  A.  Frxsmax, 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.  _ 


There  is  not  a  poor  deeoription  nor  a  dull  page  in  the  novel.  The  book  bristlee 
with  good  things,  which  teU  of  shrewd  oM^vation,  varied  knowledge  of  tte 
world,  and  considerable  power  of  epigrammatic  expression.” — World, 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  198  PlooadiUy. 


MB.  DABWIN*S  NBW  WOBK. 


Now  ready,  crown  8to.,  IJs. 

The  EFFECT  of  CROSS  and  SELF-FERTI- 


LIZATION  in  the  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM.  By  Chabus  Daewix, 
F.E.S.,  Author  of  the  ”  Origin  of  ^;>eoies  by  Means  of  Natural  Seleotion, . 
lie.,  dio. 


MACMILLAN  di  00.,  London. 


Also,  by  the  same  Author,  Second  Bdition,  Revised,  with  Woodouls, 
crown  8vo..  9$. 


CHAMBEES’S  JOUENAL. 


The  VARIOUS  CONTRIVANCES  by  which 

ORCHIDS  are  FERTILIZED  by  INSBCTTS. 


In  the  Part  for  February  (first  of  the  New  Volume)  was  commenced 
a  Novel  by  Mrs.  Newman,  Author  of  ”  Too  Late,”  du;., 

EXITTLED 

THE  LAST  OP  THE  HADDON8. 


INSECTIVOROUS  PLANTS.  With  Hlustra- 

tions.  Crown  8vo.,  14s. 


PAJtr  FOR  MARCH,  PRICE  SEVENPENCE, 


The  MOVEMENTS  and  HABITS  of  CLIMB- 

ING  PLANTS.  With  lUastratlons,  crown  8to.,  9$, 


CONTEXTS. 


Female  Professionals.  By  W.  Cham¬ 
bers. 

Deceptive  Advertisemmrts. 

A  Journey  in  Turkestan. 
Ready-Money. 

On  some  Odd  Fishes. 

The  Wooden  Leg.  By  W.  Chambers. 
Our  Hindu  FeUow-subjects  and  Our¬ 
selves. 

After-Dinner  Anecdotes. 

Watchmaking  by  Machinery. 

An  Old  Showman’s  KecoUections. 

A  Bestoced  Keepsake. 


Poem. 

DereUcts. 

Man  on  Man. 

Mrs.  Petre  :  a  Tale. 

Post-Letter  Items. 

Errors  concerning  Animals  and  Plants. 
The  Quichenot  Lamp- Forge. 

To  Live  to  a  Hundred.  By  W.  Cham¬ 
bers. 

One  ShUUng.” 

The  Big  Trees  of  Mariposa. 

The  Month  :  Sdenoe  and  Arts. 

Cots. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


NEW  VOLUME  OP 


THE  WEIiIiIEOTON  DESPATCHES. 


Now  ready,  VoL  VI.,  8to.,  30#. 

The  CIVIL  and  POLITICAL  CORRESPON- 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  HADDONA 

By  Mrs.  Newmax,  Author  of  "  Too  Late,”  kc. 

Chapters  VI.— X. 


DENOB  OF  THB  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON,  K.G. ;  In  oontinaatlon  of 
the  former  Series.  Edited  by  his  Box. 

Contexts; 

The  Eastern  Question  in  1829— Dssigns  of  Bnssia— Russian  Intrigues— AiEslrs 
of  Turkey— State  of  Ireland— The  Greek  Questioa— Tbs  Duke’s  Observ^Uo^n 
the  Treaty  of  Adrionople— Remonstranoe  to  Russia — Sovereignty  of  Greece, 
dm.,  dm.  _ 


W.  dt  B.  CHAMBERS,  London  and  Edinburgh. 


JOHN  HURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


_  ^ 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS 


KB.  SWIBBUBHX’S  NEW  POEK. 

Tht  OEKTLEMAirS  MAGAZINE  for  MAECB  con- 
tarns  a  long  and  important  New  Pbemf  entitled  **  THE 
SAILING  OF  THE  SWALLOW;^  bg  ALGERNON 
Co  SWINBURNE. 


rORTHCOMINQ. 

The  PHYSICAL  BASIS  of  MIND.  (Being 

the  Second  Series  o<  Problems  of  Lite  and  lOnd.**)  Hj  Okokok  Hknkt 
Liwis.  ^  ihtpr^nuiom, 

LECTURES  on  WELSH  PHILOLOGY.  By  Johm 

Bhtb.  Crown  8ro.,  cloth.  ^ 

ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR  of  the  TURKISH 

LANQUAOB.  Bj  F.  L.  Hopkins,  M.A.,  Fdlow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity 
HaU,  Cambridge.  Crown  Sto.  [JITear/y  mMr. 

A  SIMPLE  TRANSLITERAL  GRAMMAR  of  the 

TURKISH  LANGUAGE.  Compiled  from  Yarions  Soorcee.  With  Dia- 
lognes  and  Yocabolary.  By  Edwin  Aunold,  M.A.,  CJBJ.,  F.R.GA 
16mo.,  cloth.  [Shortlff, 


Price  One  Shilling,  mastrated  by  Akthub  Hopkins, 


No.  1766,  for  MABCH. 

OONTSNTB. 

1088  lOBANlHBOPI.  By  Jueruc  McCarthy,  mostrated. 

THE  BAILING  Of  THE  8WALL0W.  By  Alobrnon  C.  SwinbubNK. 
STRANGE  SEA  CREATURES.  By  Ricuabd  A.  Proctor. 

TOE  HOLY  SEPULCHRE.  By  W.  Hbpwobth  Ddcon. 

COLLEY  CIBBER  wrtM  SHAKESPEARE.  By  H.  Barton  Baker. 
MY  OCEAN  LOG.  By  Red  Spinner. 

THE  DRINA  FRONTIER  OF  BOSNIA.  By  J.  8.  Stuabt-Gleknie. 
TABLE>TALK.  By  SrLVANue  Urban. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

The  FOLK-LORE  of  CHINA,  and  its  Affinities 

with  that  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  Races.  By  N.  B.  Dennys,  Ph.D., 
F.R.G.8.,  M.B.A.S.,  Author  of  **  A  Handbook  of  the  Canton  Yemacnlar,’' 
tec.,  8yo.,  pp.  168,  cloth,  10«.  6<f. 

WHAT  is  VITAL  FORCE  ?  or,  a  Short  and  Com- 

prehensiTe  Sketch,  including  Vital  Physics,  Animal  Morphology,  and  Epi¬ 
demics,  to  which  is  added  an  Appendix  upon  Geology :  Is  tiie  Detrital 
Theory  of  Geolcgy  Tenable?  By  Richard  Fawcrtt  Battyb.  8yo., 
pp.  iT.-336,  doth,  7«.6<f. 

THEORETICAL  MECHANICS.  A  Manual  of  the 

Mechanics  of  Engineering  and  of  the  Construction  of  Machines,  with  an 
Introduction  to  the  Ci^Ios.  Designed  as  a  Text-book  for  Technical 
Schools  and  Colleges,  and  for  the  Use  of  Engineers,  Architects,  tec.  By 
Juuus  WxisBACH,  Ph.D.,  Oberbergrath,  and  Professor  at  the  Royal 
Mining  Academy  at  Freibeig,  teo.  tec.  Tranriated  from  the  fourth  aug¬ 
mented  and  improred  German  Edition  by  Eckley  B.  Coke,  A.M.,  Mining 
Engineer.  De^  8yo.,  with  903  Woodcuts,  pp.  1,113,  doth,  Sir.  M. 

The  HISTORY  of  the  REFORM  MOVEMENT  in 

tb.  DENTAI,  FS0FE8S10N  in  OREA.T  BBITAIN  dining  the  but 
Twenty  Years.  By  Alfred  Hill,  Licentiate  in  Dental  Sorgery  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  Dental  Surgeon  to  the  Dental 
Hospital  of  London,  and  late  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Managing  and 
Medical  Committee  of  that  Institution.  Crown  8vo.,  pp..884,  doth,  lOr.  M, 

WAIFS  and  STRAYS  from  the  FAR  EAST :  being 

a  Series  of  Disconnected  Emajs  on  Matters  relating  to  China.  By 
Frederic  Henry  Balpmtr.  1  yoL,  demy  8yo.,  pp.  334,  doth,  lOr.  6d. 


Prioo  One  Shilling,  with  Foot  Illnstrations, 


'  '  Noo  126,  for  MARCH. 

_  ’  OONTSNTB. 

THE  WORLD  WELL  LOST.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton.  lUostrated. 

SUNS  IN  FLAMES.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor. 

THE  JILT.  •Parti.  By  Chabum  Readb.  Illustrated  by  J.  Nash. 
HOMES  AND  HAUNTS  OF  THE  ITALIAN  POETS.— I.  DANTE. 

A  MODERN  GREENROOM.  By  J.  Knight.  lUns.  by  F.  S.  Walebb. 
LUCY  HUTCHINSON.  By  Jakes  Hdtton. 

JULIET.  By  Mrs.  Cakbron.  Illustrated  by  Y.  Broklbt. 

Now  ready,  demy  8ro.,  doth  extra,  with  Coloured  Illustrations  and  numerous 

Plans,  344. 

A  HISTORY  of  the-  RIFLE  BRIGADE  (The 

Prince  Consort’s  Own),  formerly  the  96th.  By  Sir  Wiluak  H.  Cope, 

.  formerly  Lieutenant  Ri^  Brigade. 

PICTORIAL  NOTES  in  the  NATIONAL  GAL- 

LERY  (The  British  School).  With  upwards  of  100  Illustrations  of  the 
Prlnd^  Paintings  at  Tnifalgar  Square ;  showing  the  latest  Additions, 
with  Flans  of  the  UoUeries.  By  Henry  Blackburn.  Demy  8to. 
(uniform  with  **  Academy  Notes  ”),  Is. 

CU^AP  EDITION  OF  **  TIIE  GOLDEN  BUTTERFLY:* 

The  GOLDEN  BUTTERFLY.  By  the  Authors  of 

“Ready-Money  Mortiboy.”  With  an  niostratiou  by  F.  S.  Walker. 
Crown  8to.,  doth  extra,  64. 

CHEAP  EDITION  OF  MRS.  LINTON'S  LAST  NOVEL. 

The  ATONEMENT  of  LEAM  DUNDAS.  By  E, 

Lynn  Linton.  Crown  870.,  cloth  extra,  with  Frontispiece.  64. 

*  CHEAP  EDITION,  illnstrated  boards,  3a 

READY-MONEY  MORTIBOY:  a  Matter-of-Fact 

Story.  With  a  Frontispiece. 

TOM  HOOD’3  POEMS,  Humorous  and  Pathetic. 

Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  his  Sister,  Frances  Freeung  Buodeiup. 
Crown  8  70.,  cloth  extra,  with  Photographic  Portrait,  64. 

NEW  NOVELS  AT  EVERY  LIBRARY. 

A  FAMILY  PARTY  in  the  PIAZZA  of  ST.  PETER. 

Bj  T.  A.  Trollope.  3  vols. 

The  NEW  REPUBLIC;  or,  Culture,  Faith,  and 

Philosophy  in  an  English  (Country  House.  3  toIs. 

JULIET’S  GUARDIAN.  By  Mrs.  H.  Lovett 

Cameron.  8  rols. 

DICK  TEMPLE.  By  James  Greenwood.  3  vols. 

[ImtMdiaUly. 

JOHN  LEXLEYS  TROUBLES.  By  C.  W. 

Babdbley,  MJk.  8  Tols.  {^Immediately. 

WHAT  HE  COST  HER.  By  James  Patn.  3  vols. 

_  {Shortty. 

Small  8to.,  Illustrated  Boards,  34.  each. 

WILKIE  COLLINS’S  NOVELS. 

CHEAP  EDITION. 

WOMAN  IN  WHITE.  [Ready,  i  THE  MOONSTONE. 


The  HISTORY  of  INDIA  as  TOLD  by  its  OWN 

HISTORIANS.  The  Muhammadan  Period.  Edited  from  the  Posthumons 
Papers  of  the  late  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,  K.C.B.  Revised  and  oontinned  by 
Pcofessor  John  Dowbon,  M.R.A.S.,  Staff  College,  Sandhorst.  YoL  YIL 
Pp.YlU.-574,  cloth,  314. 


RECENT. 


COMPENDIUM  of  the  COMPARATIVE  GRAM¬ 
MAR  of  the  INDO-EUROPEAN,  SANSKRIT,  GREEK,  and  LATIN 
LANGUAGES.  By  AuousTUS  Schleicher.  Translated  from  the  Third 
German  Edition,  by  Herbert  Bendall,  B.A.,  Chr.  CoU.  C!amb.  Part  II. 
Morphology.  870.,  pp.  yiU.-304,  doth,  64. 

LECTURES  on  POPULAR  and  SCIENTIFIC 

SUBJECTS.  By  the  Earl  of  Caithness,  F.R.S.  DeUvered  at  various 
Times  and  Places.  Oovru  8to.,  pp.  116,  oloth,  84.  id. 

ARABIC  PRIMER :  consisting  of  180  Short 

Sentences,  containing  Thir^  Primary  Words,  prepared  according  to  the 
Vocal  System  of  Studying  l^guages.  By  Sir  Artuub  CkmoN,  K.C.8J. 
Crown  070.,  pp.  36,  doth,  34. 

The  SONG  of  the  REED,  and  other  Pieces.  By 

E.  H.  Palmer,  M.A.,  Cambridge.  Crown  8yo.,  pp.  808,  bandsomdy 
bound  in  doth,  54. 


An  ANALYSIS  of  RELIGIOUS  BELIEF.  By 

Yisooont  Amberlsy.  3  Tols.,  demy  8to.,  pp.  xyi.-496  and  513,  doth,  804. 

GRIMM  S  LAW.  A  Study  ;  or.  Hints  towards  an 

Explanation  of  the  so-called  “  Lantrerschiebnim ;  “  to  which  are  added 
some  Remarks  on  the  Primitive  Indo-European  K,  and  several  Appendioes. 
By  T.  Lb  Marcbant  Douse.  Syo.,  pp.  xyL-333,  doth,  104. 6d. 

LITERARY  and  SOCIAL  JUDGMENTS.  By 

W.  R.  Greg.  Fourth  Edition,  considerably  enlarged,  2  vols.,  crown  8to.» 
doth,  154. 

D.  lUNII  lUVENALIS  SATIRAE,  with  a  literal 

English  Proee  Translation  and  Notes.  By  J.  D.  Lewis,  M.A.,  Trini^ 
College,  Cambridge.  Demy  870.,  pp.  Tiil.-514,  cloth,  144. 

HINTS  for  the  EVIDENCES  of  SPIRITUALISM. 

Second  Edition.  Crown  870.,  pp.  viii.-120,  cloth,  24. 6<#. 


ANTONINA.  MAN  AND  WIFE. 

BASIL.  POOR  MISS  FINCH. 

HIDE  AND  SEEK.  MISS  OR  MRS.  7 

DEAD  SECRET,  NEW  MAGDALEN. 

QUEEN  OF  HEARTS.  FROZEN  DEEP. 

MY  MISCELLANIES.  LAW  AND  THE  LADY. 

Also,  an  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  lEDITION,  crown  8to.,.  cloth  extra, 
with  nmnerons  Illustrations,  and  Frontispieocs  by  (S-borgb  Da  Macrier,  Sir 
John  Gilbert,  and  others,  price  64.  each. 

DYCTE’S  SHAKESPEARE.  In  9  vols.,  8to.,  £4  104. 

The  WORKS  of  SHAKESPEARE.  Edited  by  the 

Rev.  Auuanoxr  Dycb.  Third  Edition,  with  Mr.  Dyoe’s  Final  Corrwtions. 
“The  best  text  of  Shakespeare  which  has  yet  appeared.  ...  A  great 
work,  worthy  of  his  reputation.*’— TVmvs. 
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